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MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


BY W. S. TAYLOR 
Smith College 
AND 
MABEL F. MARTIN 


Peru State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 


orRTON Prince, who founded this JournaL, made much of 

multiple personality. In articles, books, and lectures, he 
described cases and grouped them into types; he told how some 
of the cases were caused and how some were cured; he encouraged 
other authors to contribute like observations, particularly to this 
JourNaAL; and throughout his professional life he seemed to think 
of abnormal psychology, psychotherapy, and mental hygiene 
largely in terms of multiple personality. 

Many of Prince’s contemporaries and successors have felt that 
he made too much of multiple personality. Many, indeed, have 
thought that the supposed “cases of multiple personality” are frauds, 
or that they are caused by suggestion, and, in any event, that they 
are little related to science. 

In such a situation, it is easy to confuse the question of genuine- 
ness with that of cause, and to overlook further important ques- 
tions. An actual crack in a vase is genuine whether caused by 
earthquake, by intent, or by mistake. An apparent crack presents 
four main questions, namely: Is the crack a real crack? If so, 
what caused it? What means helped to cause and maintain the 
crack? And what does the crack teach us about vases? Applied 
to multiple personality the same questions become: How shall we 
define multiple personality? What cases have been reported? 
What types of organization do they show? What differences 
between personalities may appear within a given individual? How 
do conscious compare with subconscious personalities? Within 
individuals, is there any cooperation between different personali- 
ties? Is multiple personality genuine? And, if it is genuine, what 
are its causes, its mechanisms, and its significance? 

These several questions we shall consider in relation to the 
evidence. 
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DEFINITION OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 
A case of multiple personality we take to consist of two or more 
personalities each of which is so well developed and integrated 
as to have a relatively coordinated, rich, unified, and stable life 


of its own. 

Until psychological methods develop sufficiently to make a more 
precise definition possible, perhaps no two students in combing the 
literature would draw up identical lists of cases. Our rough defini- 
tion, however, excludes many cases which seem too simply hypnotic, 
narrowly hysterical, evidently organic or psychotic, likely faked, 
or insufhciently described to be called multiple personality. 


Cases REPORTED 


Cases which meet our definition are not common. Nevertheless, 
the literature most available to American psychologists has revealed 
76 cases which we would call multiple personality; and a sampling 
of the Index Medicus suggests that the medical journals of the 
world contain at least as many more. 


In 1886, Dana (21) published in a medical reference work brief histories of all 
the “cases of double-consciousness, or Periodical Amnesia,” that he had been able 
to find in the literature. He included five of the cases that we shall list, and eleven 
others that we would not likely call multiple personality. 

Between 1889 and 1906, Dessoir (23), Binet (8), Azam (4), Laurent (59), Pier: 
Janet (55; 56; 57), Myers (81), Sidis and Goodhart (99), and Morton Prince (87), 
respectively, published representative groups of cases, either as collections or within 
more comprehensive works. Of those publications, Myers’ treatise contains many 
valuable summaries. Prince's article, published in 1906, covered 20 cases from 
various authors, and outlined the cases for comparison in a large, folded table. Too 
valuable to be lost completely behind the accumulating literature, Prince’s table 
has suggested the present study. 

Apparently, the first published example of multiple personality was Mary 
Reynolds of Pennsylvania (Case 47 in the list below). Her case was described by a 
relative, Andrew Ellicott, who was professor of mathematics at West Point, in 
1815, and was reported briefly by Mitchill (sic)(75) im the Medical Repository in 
1817. Mitchill entitled his report “A Double Consciousness, or a Duality of Person 
in the Same Individual.” The case was observed closely by a number of intelligent 
persons. Several of these, also, in retrospect, Mary Reynolds herself, wrote careful 
accounts which were quoted by various authors. One author, Plumer (84), upon 
examining the evidence, concluded that the case was undoubtedly genuine. Accord 
ingly, in 1860, he undertook “to place before tlhe public, and especially before those 
interested in mental philosophy,” as many facts as he could find which seemed to 
him “to throw any light upon this case of Double Consciousness, the most remark 
able which has been recorded.” S. Weir Mitchell (72), drawing upon further 
documents, added some details in 1888. 
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Mary Reynolds was born in England in 1793, and was brought to Pennsylvania 
by her family when she was four years old. The girl was intelligent. She grew 
up in a strongly religious atmosphere, and became melancholy, shy, and given 
to solitary religious devotions and meditations. 


She was considered normal until she was about eighteen. Then she began to 
have occasional “fits,” which were evidently hysterical. One of these attacks, 
when she was about nineteen years old, left her blind and deaf for five or six 
weeks. Some three months later, she slept eighteen or twenty hours, and awoke 
seeming to know scarcely anything that she had learned. She soon became 
acquainted with her surroundings, however, and within a few weeks learned 
reading, calculating, and writing, though her penmanship was crude compared 
to what it had been. Now she was buoyant, witty, fond of company and a lover 
of nature. 

After five weeks of this new life, she slept long again, and awoke as her 
“normal” self, with no memory for what she had experienced since her recent 

Thereafter the “new” or “second state” and the “old” or “first state,” as 
she came to call them, alternated irregularly. The second state gained over the 
first, however, and became more rich and stable, until the woman was about 
thirty-six years old. At that time the second state became permanent and 
continued until her death in 1854. 


A case reported by Dyce (28) in 1822 seems to us too narrowly hysterical to be 

ltiple personality; but it is interesting to find Dewar (24) saying, in 1823, that 

’s case “is an instance of a phenomenon which is sometimes called double 

nsciousness, but is more properly a divided consciousness, or double personality; 

exhibiting in some measure two separate and independent trains of thought, and 

two independent mental capabilities, in the same individual; each train of thought, 

und each capability, being wholly dissevered from the other, and the two states 

in which they respectively predominate subject to frequent interchanges and 
alternations.” 

The second earliest published case of multiple personality known to us was 

l, a Bavarian criminal youth described by von Feuerbach (108) in 1828 

se 73). Sérgel was an epileptic; but he had two distinct organizations of 

nsciousness, one criminal and one decent, of which the latter remembered prac 

lly nothing outside its own life, while the criminal personality remembered both 

third and fourth cases in order of publication are British, and appeared in 

One (Case 70) was reported by Skae (ror) and the other (Case 43) by 

as Mayo (67). Both cases were of the dual, alternating, mutually amnesic 


Barrows recorded the case of Anna Winsor of Rhode Island from 1860 to 1863, 
it seems not to have been published before 1889 (Case 3)(51). This case 
ywed coconsciousness, that is, awareness by a subconscious personality while the 
dominant personality was also conscious. 
Apparently the first published French case was Mesnet’s soldier, F., 1874 
ut he did 
not publish any results until 1876 (Case 1)(2; 3), when Dufay also published the 
case of Mlle. R. L. (Case 18)(27). Each of these three cases was dual and alter 
nating; but F.’s two personalities were mutually amnesic, whereas Félida’s and 


(Case 45)(70). Azam began to study his famous Félida X. in 1858; b 


Mile. R. L.’s pairs were what we shall call one-way amnesic. 
The remaining cases scatter over the subsequent decades. 
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About 57 per cent of all the cases on our list are American; 18 
per cent, French; 16 per cent, British; and the rest, German and 
Swiss. Whether these proportions would hold upon combing all 
the literature of the several countries we do not know. 

For comparison and reference, the 76 cases are brought together 
and somewhat characterized individually in the list which follows. 
The various types of organization indicated, and the differences 
between personalities, will be explained in the sections that come 
next. 

For each case, the list gives a serial number, mentions the chief 
observer or observers of the case, and, so far as practicable, shows 
the name or pseudonym of the subject, the number of personalities 
displayed, the apparent type or types of organization, and any 
marked differences between the several personalities. Here we 
shall use: 


Symbols Meanings 
A Alternating personality 
C Coconscious personality 
I Intraconscious personality 
M Mutually amnesic 
One-way amnesic 
Propriety (good behavior) 
Quality of personality (temperament, sociability, values, etc.) 
Responses (automatic acts, paralyses, etc.) 
Sensibility (paresthesias, anesthesias, etc.) 
“Sex” (one personality professedly masculine, another, feminine; « 
one heterosexual, another homosexual; etc.) 
Youthfulness (one personality seeming more youthful or childlike than 
another ) 


Thus, if the fabled case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde appeared in the list as: 

“97 R. L. Stevenson Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 2 A M QP” 
it would mean that the case numbered 77, recounted by Robert Louis Stevenson 
and called Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, had two personalities which alternated with 
each other, were mutually amnesic, and showed differences in general quality and 
in propriety. Since no differences in apparent sex, youthfulness, sensibility, and 
responses other than general behavior were reported, we would not use the symbols 
X, Y, S, and R in cataloguing this case. 


References to primary and available secondary sources for the 
several cases appear in the last column. 


Types OF ORGANIZATION 


In one type of case, as we have seen, the two or more disparate 
personalities function as conscious, dominant personalities only one 
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at a time. Every such personality is called an alternating 
personality. 

In another type, one personality continues to function sub- 
consciously, at least at times, while another is dominant, functioning 
consciously. The one that continues to function subconsciously is 
called a coconscious personality. Like the conscious personality, 
a coconscious one is aware of things going on in the world, but 
indicates its awareness through automatic writing or some other 
roundabout way. A coconscious personality may also alternate 
with a conscious one and report then, through ordinary means, 


what it observed when coconscious. 

In several cases, a coconscious personality has testified that it is 
aware not only of the outer world, but also of the thoughts of a 
conscious personality in the same individual. A coconscious per- 
sonality that thus knows another personality’s thoughts we shall 


call an imtraconscious personality. 

Many alternating personalities are mutually amnesic, remember- 
ing none of each other’s experiences. Many, however, including 
all intraconscious personalities, are one-way amnesic; personality 
X remembering none of Y’s experiences, but Y, all of X’s. 

Where there are more than two personalities, certain ones may 
be mutually amnesic, while others are one-way amnesic. Thus 
different types of organization may be combined within a single 
case. 

Further, according to the reports, for many if not all cases, the 
several characterizations, alternating, coconscious, intraconscious, 
mutually amnesic, and one-way amnesic, are more convenient than 
wholly exact. Often an alternating personality does not alternate 
completely, but combines some elements of the repressed personality 
with most elements of the dominant one, and shows somewhat 
different combinations from time to time. Often a coconscious 
personality is active subconsciously in various degrees, loses some 
elements to, and gains some from, the rest of the individual, and 
conflicts more or less with the conscious personality. An intra- 
conscious personality is more fully aware of the introspective 
experience of the conscious one at some times than at others, and 
perhaps always misses certain elements of that experience. Mutually 
amnesic personalities often remember a little from each other, 
perhaps only a “wraith of something there,” as a waking person 
knows that he has had a dream and can almost remember what it 
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was about. A one-way amnesic organization is not perfectly closed 
to memories in the one direction and is not wholly open to them, 
especially to their subtler meanings, in the other direction. In a 
word, the several characterizations are only relatively exact. 


A good example of type A M, alternating, mutually amnesic, multiple personality 
is Mr. Hanna (Case 68). Hanna lost his memories in a driving accident, then 
developed a new personality which alternated with the original one, neither per 
sonality remembering the other, until the two were synthesized through psych 
therapeutic recalls and encouragement. 

Type A O, alternating, one-way amnesic, is illustrated by Félida X. (Case 1). 
Her second personality semembered not only its own intermittent life but also that 
of the primary Félida. 

The C, coconscious, type of organization is reported in fewer than a third of the 
cases, and then usually in combination with A. Erickson feels, however, that at 
least intermittently C cases are more common than the tradition of A would 
suggest. Thus, he wrote in 1940 (in a letter) that every one of the seven cases of 
dual personality that he had worked with was organized somewhat as follows: 
“A, the original personality, now and then departs, becomes absent, and personality 
B, the second personality, suddenly appears and performs all of A’s routine duties. 
Later, A returns and there are present both A and B, though A knows nothing of B. 
B, however, is fully aware that A has returned and simply relinquishes the direction 
of matters to A and stays around to give A proper advice and direction; and then, 
when A finally has taken adequate charge and does not need any further help, B 
vanishes, only to return when some stress within A summons B.” Perhaps many 
a coconscious personality is overlooked. 

If a C M, coconscious, mutually amnesic, type occurs it does not appear in the 
more accessible accounts of cases. The M’s listed for Cases 21, 24, 27, 40, 57, 60, and 
74 apply only to the A personalities in those same cases. Perhaps complete records 
would show that every C personality is too vigorous and inclusive to stay within M. 

The most famous C O cese is Miss Beauchamp (Case 57), whom Morton Prince 
presented to the world in his first psychological book (86). In this case, two of the 
disparate personalities, The Saint and The Woman, alternated with each other, 
also with Sally. Sally, however, when no* dominant continued to function as a 
coconscious personality. The Saint was not amnesic for The Woman, but was 
amnesic for Sally. The Woman was amnesic for both The Saint and Sally. Sally, 
on the other hand, was amnesic only for The Saint’s and The Woman’s education 
in foreign languages, shorthand, and the like. Thus, apart from that bit of amnesia, 
Sally’s organization with the other disparate personalities was C O. 

In Cory’s Maria (Case 11), at different times each of the two personalities 
remembered what the other had experienced, and each was coconscious; yet the 
two personalities were markedly different from, and opposed to, each other. 

The 7 O, intraconscious, one-way amnesic, type appears in at least seven cases. 
One of these is B.C.A. (Case 56), which Prince considered more important than the 
Beauchamp case. 

B.C.A. began to split when part of her rebelled against certain circumstances of 
her married life. Later, under stress involving those same circumstances, that part 
developed further and became a coconscious and intraconscious personality called B. 
The conscious personality that remained was called A. Eventually, Prince synthe- 
sized B and A, first partially, into a relatively incomplete personality called C; and 
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after a while more fully into a relatively complete C. B continued coconscious and 
traconscious so long as C remained relatively incomplete. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERSONALITIES 


In most cases of multiple personality, the several personalities are 
unlike one another somewhere in the gamut of wishes, desires, 
attitudes, daily interests, sensibilities, and particular responses, to 
say nothing of knowledge. 

In many cases, the several personalities differ considerably in Q, 
quality in general. 


Thus, in the B.C.A. case, A was irritable, timid, grateful, loving, sympathetic, 
easily humiliated, melancholy, frugal, serious, neurasthenic. B, in contrast, was 
hearty, mischievous, indifierent to people, self-sufficient, happy, extravagant, playful, 
vigorous. 


In Mrs. X. (Case 75), Q differences are visible in a motion-picture record kept by 
Wholey. 


In some cases, the personalities differ markedly in P, propriety or 
good behavior. 


Emile X. (Case 62) in one personality was a respectable lawyer, but in the other 
was destructive and a gambler, swindler, and thief. F. (Case 45) in one personality 
was pleasant and honest, but in the other personality was kleptomaniac. Sorgel 
(Case 73) in one personality was quiet, pious, and industrious. In the other per- 
sonality he was insane, often violent, and assaultive, and one time chopped an old 


woodcutter to death and drank his blood. 


Such Jekyll-Hyde differences between the personalities are, how- 
ever, by no means the rule. Almost all of the P’s listed in the 
table are much less serious than the Jekyll-Hyde picture; many 
of the P’s were more serious for the Victorian personalities involved 
than they would be for us; and about half of the cases as reported 
show no marked P differences or even deviation from the ordinary 
P of their times—in many cases, every one of the personalities 


seems quite decent. 

An X difference, that is, having at least one personality either of 
the opposite sex or of the opposite sexual orientation, appears in 
only nine of the sixty-six cases as reported. (Mere frigidity, which 
might, it is true, cover up an X deviation, is not considered here.) 
In these nine cases, X differences are marked. 

For exampie, when Violet Z. (Case 53) once wrote automatically with both hands 
at the same time, the left hand wrote small, in a feminine style, and characterized 


itself as a girl by the name of Aneta Glane; while the right hand wrote. large, 
in a masculine style, and claimed to be a man named Daniel Raun. In Case 22, 
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M. Z. was overtly heterosexual, and F. L., who alternated with her, was overtly 
homosexual. 


Y, youthfulness, differences are often striking. 


In the B.C.A. case (56), A was a woman of forty, and B was like a girl of 
twenty. In the Beauchamp case (57), The Saint was an intellectual young woman, 
and Sally, a child of ten or twelve. The Doris Fischer and the Norma—Polly— 
Louise cases (60 and 26) each contained a personality “aged” less than eleven years. 
In Mrs. X. (Case 75), one personality seemed to be that of an infant a year old. 
Some of Wholey’s pictures show this personality “learning to walk.” 


S, sensibility, differences appear in so many cases, and occur so 
consistently in other forms of dissociation, that we wonder whether 
these differences have not merely been overlooked in the few cases 
for which they are not reported. 


Mrs. X. (Case 75), when about to give birth to a child without an anesthetic, 
slipped into her “Susie” personality because Susie never felt pain. Sally Beauchamp 
(in Case 57), as is well known, felt no fatigue. She was also analgesic and tactually 
anesthetic except when either visual or auditory stimuli accompanied the stimuli 
for pain or touch. Blanche Wittman (Case 33) in one phase was analgesic, 
tactually anesthetic, without muscle sense, deaf in one ear, weak-visioned in one 
eye, wholly color blind, and so on. 

Many subjects with S differences do not merely lack certain sensations, but have 
some that they ought not to have. In X. (Case 25), one of the personalities raved 
with pain from headache and was always thirsty. Charles W. (Case 41) in one 
personality suffered constant pain and tenderness which was thought to mean a 
hepatic abscess; but in the other personality he was well. 


Differences in R, responses considered particularly, are no less 
common than differences in S. 


Blanche Wittman (Case 33) in one personality was paralyzed, and in the other, 
normal. One of Marcelline R.’s (Case 34) personalities was paralyzed and suffered 
from uncontrollable vomiting which threatened her life. Her other personality 
was normal. Louis Vivé’s (Case 10) different personalities’ paralyses and contrac 
tures are shown in photogravures in Bourru and Burot’s book. In many a case of 
multiple personality, at least one of the personalities does automatic writing. 
Commonly, too, the different personalities have different handwritings. The per- 
sonalities differ likewise in other skills. One case (Case 7) in one phase was 
ambidextrous and understood English only, but in the other phase was left-handed 


and spoke Welsh. 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN CONSCIOUS AND SUBCONSCIOUS PERSONALITIES 


Given any difference between a conscious and a subconscious 
personality, it might seem that the inferior personality should be 
the subconscious one, kept down as much as possible, and that the 
better personality should be the dominant, conscious one. In many 
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cases it is so; but in others, the less evident personality is the better 
one, in culture, genius, sanity, morality, health, or a combination 
of these. 


Cory (18) observed that Patience Worth (Case 12), the coconscious personality of 
Mrs. Curran, “is original, creative, possessing a delicate sense of beauty, a hardy 
rationality, and, above all, and perhaps most surprising, a moral and spiritual 
elevation.” Indeed, Patience Worth seems only to be deluded upon one point: 
“She insists that she is the discarnate spirit of an English woman who lived in an 
age now long since passed. She not only insists upon it but she argues her claim 
at length, and with cleverness. That she is honest in this belief there is no reason 
to doubt.” 

Félida X.’s (Case 1) conscious personality was very poorly integrated; she was 
depressed, had paralyses and contractures, and was subject to various pains and an 
hysterica! hemorrhage from her lungs. Her subconscious personality, which turned 
out to be essentially her normal, inclusive one, had only a few stigmata which 
diminished as this personality grew to occupy more of her time and being. 

In Anna Winsor (Case 3), the conscious personality was a raving maniac, and 
made all of the body except the right hand act as such. In contrast, the coconscious 
personality was rational, and, through the right hand, grasped the left to keep it 
from injuring the subject herself, tried to keep her properly covered at night, 
rapped on the headboard to warn her mother when anything went wrong, and 
between times wrote intelligent letters, poems, questions, and answers to questions 


CooPERATION BETWEEN DisPARATE PERSONALITIES 


Though often mutually opposed to each other, it is not unusual 
for one disparate personality to sympathize with another and even 
to help that other. Apparently every disparate personality per- 
ceives that whatever is vital for one personality is vital for all, 
physically if not spiritually. 


B (in Case 56) wrote to her conscious self, A, what A really needed to know. 
B, also Sally Beauchamp (Case 57), Milly P. (Case 46), Miss Brown (Case 19), 
and others as coconscious personalities wrote to their physicians notes calculated to 
protect and to help cure at least the conscious personalities of these same patients. 
As C (Case 56) put it, “Even as B, feeling sure that the integration cf the whole 
self meant my own extinction, I still, for the most part, gave my help toward that 
end” (90, p. 220). She must have felt, too, that this extinction both of herself, B, 
and of her rival, A, meant a richer life as C. In the case of Anna Winsor, the 
coconscious self’s care for the crazy conscious self will be remembered. 


GENUINENESS OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


That multiple personality is a genuine phenomenon is attested 
by the following facts: The subjects, including those not listed 
here, number more than a hundred. These subjects are widely 
distributed in time and in space. Most of them had never heard 
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of other cases. A number of the subjects are uncommonly high- 
minded, honest people (¢.g., Cases 12, 19, 26, 30, 47, and 68). Like- 
wise, the observers number more than a hundred; they, too, are 
widely distributed; many of them knew little or nothing of one 
another’s work; and most of them have been accustomed to watch- 
ing for fraud and to maintaining professional standards. Finally, 
many of the cases have been judged independently by different 
observers; and among all the various cases, there are essential 
parallels in the records for each type of multiple personality. 


Of Mary Reynolds, Plumer (84) wrote: “The leading facts are authenticated by 
a chain of testimony, furnished by witnesses of unimpeachable character, covering 
the whole period. Mary Reynolds had no motive for practicing an imposture, and 
her mental and moral character forbids the supposition that she had either th 
disposition or ability to carry out such a fraud; and had she done so, she could not 
have avoided detection in the course of the fifteen years during which the pre 
tended changes alternated, and the subsequent quarter of a century which she 
professed to pass wholly in her second state.” 

Goddard (41, pp. 177-178) observed of Polly—Norma—Louise: “Perhaps the 
strongest evidence that Louise was a genuine experience will be found in the fact 
mentioned without solicitation by several of those who have seen her in both if 
not all personalities that Louise is so different from the others that one finds oneself 
instinctively treating her in a different manner from that with which one treats 
Norma or Polly. Some of my assistants have said that they did not know how to 
act in Louise’s presence. I found myself talking to her and treating her as though 
she was no relation whatever to Norma. Had the Louise personality been put on, 
one can hardly imagine it being so genuine in all those intangible, indescribable 
details that one would instinctively regard her as a different personality. It is a 
very high order of acting, seldom attained by the professionals, that leads one to 
forget that the individual is playing a part. But this has been the case every time 
that Louise has appeared and with every individual who has known her as Norma. 

“Another fact which argues for the genuineness of the amnesia is her facial 
expression. No one who has seen the two personalities has failed to note the 
contrast in appearance. To put it aesthetically, Louise is much prettier than Norma. 
Apparently the Norma countenance has some of her nervousness about it which 
draws it somewhat out of shape. This is not particularly noticeable until com 
pared with the countenance of Louise, when it is easily seen that there is a restful- 
ness and a calm and the natural contours form a more pleasing group of lines. 
It is hard to imagine that this could in any way be put on. From all these con 
siderations it seems much more plausible to conclude that we are dealing with a 


genuine amnesia.” 


Of course, to admit multiple personality as real is not to admit 
all the special phenomena claimed for it. Most of us doubt the 
“evidence” for spiritism, telepathy, and clairvoyance reported for 
multiple personalities by Dailey, Mason, and some other observers. 

Many students have doubted especially the “coconscious” effect, 
ascribing it to mere habitual activity, to diminished consciousness, 
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or to rapid alternations of consciousness. Messerschmidt (71) 
undertook to induce coconscious activity in several “normal” 
hypnotic subjects, and measured the results. She found so much 
interference between the conscious and the “coconscious” activities 
that she concluded that “complex conscious and subconscious 


processes do not go on independently.” To those who have worked 


with coconscious phenomena, however, it seems clear that Messer- 
schmidt’s subjects were not sufficiently dissociated to allow such 
phenomena to occur. As Janet said of subjects who do really 
automatic (coconscious) writing, “One must see these personalities 
reveal, without their knowing it, what they wish to keep concealed, 
and what they think they have not told anyone” (56, p. 427). Also, 
as the Ericksons point out, Messerschmidt does not seem to have 
kept her subjects’ “conscious” and “subconscious” tasks apart by 
proper technical methods (30). Some experiments which have 
employed those methods have yielded coconscious phenomena 
(30; 16; 45a). 

Apparently most ready to accept multiple personality as real are 
(1) persons who are very naive and (2) persons who have worked 
with actual cases or near cases. 


Causes OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


Various authors in the last century and in this have thought 
that multiple personalities are caused by suggestion—suggestion 
either from the patient himself, from some outside person, from 
the physician (especially if he hypnotizes the patient), or from 
more than one source. Thus, Riggall (97) said that the subject, 
“by dramatizing himself into some other personality, for a time 
gets rid of the burden of his neurosis.” Janet (57) called attention 
to “the influence of the observer, who knows his subject too well 
and is too well known to him.” Harriman (43; 44; 45a) has pro- 
duced characteristic phenomena of multiple personality experi- 
mentally, hence suspects “that some investigators have unintention- 
ally produced behavior which they describe as multiple personality.” 

Apparently those authors are right in part. Many people know 
or have imagined persons whom they themselves would like to 
be. Children often pretend, and children and adults imagine, that 
they are others than themselves. Most people know that actors 
and hypnotic subjects play roles; many have heard of amnesia 
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cases; and a few have heard of multiple personality. A psycho- 
therapist who thinks nothing of multiple personality, and who 
undertakes to steady and strengthen his patients directly, must 
discover few if any multiple personalities; whereas a psycho- 
therapist who is aware of multiple personality as a pattern, and 
who seeks out his patients’ conflicting systems, especially if he does 
so through hypnosis or through automatic writing, must meet 
relatively many multiple personalities. 


One of the cases in which a disparate personality developed spontaneously, not 
through hypnosis or automatic writing, was a college student who was active in 
dramatics (Case 28). Harriman (45) found that the new personality called itself 
“Helen Williams,” and that it was modeled after a real Helen Williams, a suc 
cessful business woman whom the subject greatly admired. 

Norma—Polly—Louise (Case 26) contained a four-year-old disparate personality 
called Polly. The young woman herself was called Norma. She was an orphan, 
unloved and unhappy. Shortly before Polly appeared and Norma—Polly became 
a patient, Norma visited her four-year-old sister at the home of the sister's foster 
parents. This home seemed ideal; according to Goddard, the sister “was cared for 
and loved and favored, and had everything that a child could want.” “It is unthink 
able that during those days Norma should not have thought many times: ‘Oh that 
I were in her place.’” Another sister was named Pauline, and was called, familiarly, 
Polly. Goddard does not say whether she was especially enviable; but he points 
out that Norma's secondary personality seems to have been a combination suggested 
by the two sisters (41, p. 96 circa; 40). 

In a number of cases, disparate personalities have emerged during hypnosis or 


automatic writing. Examples are Pierre Janet’s Léonie, several of Morton Prince's 


cases, and the cases reported by Miihl. 


Nevertheless, to ascribe multiple personality to suggestion in the 
abstract is to overlook more essential causes. Suggestion, to be 
effective, must tind a ready recipient; and recipients are made ready 
variously by nature and by special physiological, psychological, and 
environmental circumstances. 


It is well known that a severe shock can make a person forget much if not all 
that he has known, including his own name. This is apparent in the shock 
therapies (insulin, metrazol, electroshock); but in them the physician or nurse 
takes care to remind the patient of the patient’s name and setting. A person who 
becomes amnesic from any shock, even an epileptic attack, in a new place and 
among strangers may well need and develop a new personality with which to mect 
social and economic demands. 

The student who developed the “Helen Williams” personality felt insecure as 
compared with her model. Norma needed some such security and affection as her 
four-year-old sister had. 

Doris Fischer (Case 60), Norma-—Polly—Louise (Case 26), and others seemed 
driven into multiple personality by a drab, loveless, frightful, or otherwise stressful 
life. The history of Norma is particularly eloquent upon this point (40; 41). 
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Even the disparate personalities which have come out during hypnosis or auto 
matic writing cannot be ascribed simply to suggestion. Hart (46) traced John 
Smith’s (Case 29) secondary personality to “the psychological investigation to which 
the patient was being subjected at the time,” but added that the bringing-out of 
buried memories and conflicts aroused resistance which became “crystallised” as 
the secondary personality. In Morton Prince’s cases (Cases 56-59), Erickson’s 
Miss Damon (Case 19), and other>instances, such crystallization clarified the prob 
lem for the psychotherapist, and at least in that way helped him to cure the patient 
Thus, in Erickson’s case, the Miss Brown who emerged knew the repressed material, 
and yielded it to Miss Damon and to Erickson, so that the patient was cured 
completely within a few hours (31). 


Like ordinary personality, multiple personality is a psychological 
product. In multiple personality, the individual’s native capacities 
and past and present circumstances, including health, training, pre 
occupations, and stresses, have caused him to develop at least one 
disparate, protective role. It is a role, in that it is a pattern, organiza 
tion, or design for living, fairly well integrated within itself. It 
is protective, in that within it the individual can escape from some 
of his stresses, and so can feel more comfortable than he knows 
how to feel otherwise. This protective role is disparate, finally, in 
that it is more or less opposed to, and separate from, the rest of 
the individual’s total mental make-up. 

The individual derives the role from experience, whether passively 
or actively, and consciously or unconsciously. Passively, a role may 
come to him from out of his own history, or from a living example, 
or from verbal or other suggestion. Actively, he may select or 
synthesize a role from his various observations and thoughts. In 


either case, apparently, he may be little aware or much aware that 


he is getting a role. 

The role that he finds acceptable may be simple at first; for 
example, living like a baby, or a child, or a peaceful person, or a 
sailor, or any real or imagined person. Whatever the role, how 
ever, the more the individual is interested in it and is unable to 
make it either include or exclude all the rest of his make-up, the 
more he learns new reactions that augment the welcome role. Thus, 
so long as circumstances favor it, the role grows stronger and richer, 
until it becomes a more or less dominant, disparate personality. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the individual’s make-up has been striving, 
according to the laws of nature, to maintain itself; or systems within 
the rest have been striving to maintain themselves. Thus the 
individual develops at least two personalities, each of which 
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becomes stronger and richer, except in so far as it loses components 
to the ever-grasping rival personality. 
The result is the grand psychoneurosis, multiple personality. 


MECHANISMS OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


The suggestions, the native capacities, and the past and present 
circumstances which cause multiple personality seem to implicate 
as mechanisms, variously, cortical damage, lowered general energy, 
unbalanced urges, severe conflicts, excessive learnings and for- 
gettings, and dissociations. Thus, a head injury, marked intoxica- 
tion, or extreme fatigue appears as a factor in many a case. Lowered 
general energy undoubtedly favors multiple personality (55; 56, 
passim; 41, pp. 115-116, 192). ‘Unbalanced urges, such as excessive 
affection, sexuality, or ambition tend to thwart and repel other parts 
of the personality. Severe conflicts between urges use up energy; 
severe conflicts also throw urges out of balance, augmenting some, 
often defensorily against others; such conflicts are inherently dis- 
ruptive; and they precipitate emotions which likewise use up 
energy, unbalance urges, and are disruptive. Excessive learnings of 
odd patterns, from quiet fantasies to vigorous roles, and forgettings 
of realistic associations, are essentially disruptive. Lowered energies, 
unbalanced urges, severe conflicts, and excessive learnings and 
forgettings both derive from and make for dissociations. 

Whether the higher neural functions call for a field theory or a 
complicated localization theory, in multiple personality the nervous 
system of the individual seems to function as two or more systems, 
one for each of the personalities. Each of these neural systems is 
fairly well integrated within itself, is more or less dissociated from 
the rest, and may or may not inhibit the rest. Apparently, in cases 
of purely alternating personalities, only one system functions at a 
time; but where there is a coconscious personality, more than one 
system functions at a time. Mutually amnesic personalities repre- 
sent systems which are dissociated from each other reciprocally, 
that is, in both directions; whereas one-way amnesic personalities 
are dissociated from each other nonreciprocally, apparently in only 
one direction. Whatever the type of organization of the personali- 
ties, the Q, P, X, Y, S, and R differences between them depend 
upon what conditioned reflexes, habits, complexes, and attitudes 
each personality has within itself. 
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To be sure, many questions remain about mechanisms—ques- 
tions neuroanatomical, physiological, psychological, and epistemo- 
logical if not metaphysical. Perhaps no one can answer any of 
these further questions now, and perhaps many of them never can 
be answered. Similar questions, however, apply to normal per- 
sonality. Whatever the ultimate mechanisms of multiple personal- 
ity may be, they seem no more mysterious than those of normal 
personality; indeed, the mechanisms of multiple personality are 
those of normal personality working under abnormal conditions. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF MULTIPLE PERSONALITY 


The phenomena of multiple personality make it plain that (1) 
restlessness during sleep, (2) somnambulism, (3) daydreaming, (4) 
partial dissociation of personality, (5) psychoneuroses, and (6) 
multiple personality are essentially similar and continuous (1; 106; 
etc.). Since multiple personality is the climax of all such failures 
of integration, it serves as a deep and magnifying vivisection which 
considerably reveals their causes, their mechanisms, and, by impli- 
cation at least, their cures. Hypnosis can reveal many of the same 
things, and can do so without waiting for pathological instances 
(111; 29); but hypnosis is limited in that no humane hypnotist will 
vivisect as ruthlessly with it as nature does with multiple personality. 
It follows that to study multiple personality helps us to understand 
the everyday “sides to personality”; various incubations, hallucina- 
tions, illuminations, blockages, compulsions, compensations, and 
compromises, whether “normal” or “abnormal”; all psychoneu- 
roses; psychotherapy; mental hygiene; and normal personality. 

As Francis Bacon said, “Then only will there be good ground of 
hope for the further advance of knowledge, when there shall be 
received and gathered together into natural history a variety of 
experiments, which are of no use in themselves, but simply serve 
to discover causes and axioms; which I call ‘experimental lucifera, 
experiments of light.” Cases of multiple personality are natural 
experimenta lucifera. 
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THE SIGNS OF INCIPIENT FASCISM * 


BY ALLEN L. EDWARDS 


University of Maryland 


I 


ucH editorial fun has been had as a result of Mr. Henry 

Wallace’s attacks upon “American fascists,” it apparently 
being the belief of some editors that Mr. Wallace is assuming the 
role of a modern Don Quixote insistent upon tilting with windmills. 
[ think Mr. Wallace’s difficulties with the press rest on his failure to 
make clear what he means by the term “fascist.” And I think much 
of the current confusion, charge and countercharge, and bandying 
about of this epithet can be traced to the fact that “fascism” has 
come to be one of those words which mean many things to many 
people. The situation is well described by a Washington paper 
which said in February of 1944: “Anyone whose opinion differs 
materially from our own is now known as fascist.” * 

That the confusion surrounding the meaning of fascism was not 
quite this bad in 1939 is revealed by a study of a group of college 
students who, in that year, professed strong disapproval of the 
governments of Germany and Italy which they labeled as fascist 
(11; 12). These students were in substantial agreement that the 
chief characteristics of fascism in Europe included: rule by force 
and dictatorship; persecution of minorities; militarism; curtailment 
of religious, civil, and personal freedom; and placing the welfare 
of the state above that of the individual. It is unfortunate that we 
cannot place too much faith in this scrap of factual evidence and 
generalize that these same students would also be in agreement 
when this characterization of fascism is applied to the American 
scene. As a matter of record they probably would not recognize 
the presence of these same characteristics at home as indicative of 
fascism at all.’ 

*I am very much indebted to Professor Ross Stagner of Dartmouth College and Professor 
Ralph Gundlach of the University of Washington, who read a draft of this paper and whose 
suggestions guided later revisions. 

1 Editorial in the Washington Post, February 15, 1944. 


2 See, for example, the studies of Edwards (13), Gundlach (17), Katz and Cantril (21), 
Raskin and Cook (29), and Stagner (34; 35). 
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It is true that Americans have, to some extent at least, been 
awakened to the fact that a denial of democratic principles, the 
persecution of religious and other minority groups, and fanatic 
nationalism, among other things, are a definite part of fascist 
ideology in other countries such as Germany, and a threat to the 
peaceful existence of any democratic state. We show no hesitation 
in denouncing these practices as “fascist” when they occur in Europe 
or somewhere else outside of the United States. But it is to a much 
lesser extent that we are aware that the presence of similar ideas 
and behavior in America constitutes an even greater threat to the 
peaceful continuation of our democracy, and symbolizes the 
development of an American brand of fascism. The American 
who scoffs at the Nazi doctrine of “Aryanism” is often the same 
individual who sees nothing wrong with the idea of keeping the 
Negro or the Jew or the Catholic in “his proper place.” 

There is, after all, not too much difference between the looting 
and burning of Jewish shops and homes in Berlin, Germany, and 
the looting and burning of Negro shops and homes in Beaumont, 
Texas. Yet we try and fool ourselves into believing “it can’t happen 
here.” But it can. When German hoodlums beat members of 
minority groups in Europe, that is a characteristic of German 
fascism. When similar groups of American hoodlums beat mem- 
bers of minority groups in Boston, disturb their graves in Chicago, 
disrobe them in California, shoot and drag them from public 
trolleys in Detroit, defile their churches in New York, and burn 
their homes in Beaumont, then what does that indicate? Surely 
not typical “adolescent stunts” as some have answered. The Wash- 
ington Post of June 20, 1943, in commenting upon the Beaumont 
disturbance in an editorial entitled “Naziism at Home,” has this 


to say: 


The City of Beaumont, Tex., was the scene last week of another eruption of one 
of the ugliest aspects of American life. In an attempt to lynch a Negro accused 
of rape, a mob invaded the Negro district, burned homes, wrecked and looted shops. 
Two men were killed. State militia were compelled to impose martial law on the 
community. 

There is a terrible reminder in this occurrence that the bestial spirit which 
became dominant in Germany is also latent in the United States. Nazism 1s 
confined to no nationality. It is an attitude. \t finds expression in the denial of 
democratic principles, in the overriding of minority rights, in the absurd assertion 
of racial superiority. /t is even more menacing to our institutions when it manifests 
itself here at home than when it challenges us from overseas. 
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What happened in Beaumont is not peculiarly Beaumont’s shame. It is a shame 
which all America shares. We shall succeed in conquering naziism not simply by 
military triumphs, but by cleansing its poison from our own national blood 
streams.* (Italics mine.) 


An investigation conducted by Professor Gundlach (17) provides 
some further evidence concerning the need for a reminder that the 
spirit of fascism is present here but unrecognized for the most part. 
Dr. Gundlach, with the assistance of Professors Fearing, Gilhousen, 
Lewin, Stagner, and Tryon, formulated a number of questions 
bearing upon social issues and submitted them to students at 
Berkeley and to Members and Associates of the American Psy- 
chological Association in attendance at their annual meeting in 
Palo Alto in 1939. The questions were all related to the “social 
and political struggles current among socialism, political democracy, 
and Fascist dictatorship” (17, p. 620). 

In a discussion of the answers obtained to the above questions, 
Professor Gundlach makes a point which is supported by and neatly 
summarizes the essence of a number of other investigations: 
“Apparently the more fascistic ideas and attitudes one has, the less 
one recognizes them as fascistic” (17, p. 620). Now this is a simple 
point, but it is also an extremely important one. The implications 
are these: Many people may react negatively to the label “fascism” 
and yet accept the principles of fascism which the label would 
logically include; the embracing of fascist ideology and the posses- 
sion of fascist attitudes does not necessarily involve any recognition 
of their real nature. 

There are a number of studies bearing upon this point. Stagner 
has reported, for example, that in one group of subjects, 75 per cent 
indicated a strong antagonism to the word “fascist,” yet many of 
these same subjects endorsed “quite uniformly all of the opinions 
characteristic of the fascist movement of other countries” (37, p. 
172). Raskin and Cook (29) found that in a selected group of 

subjects with extremely favorable attitudes toward fascist princi- 


33 
ples only two endorsed the statement: “Fascism is the form of 


government most capable of solving our national problems.” The 
other 31 subjects, despite the fact that they disapproved of this 


3 That recognition of the presence of fascist attitudes in this country is the re sult of events 


h as this rather than the educative process leaves much to be desired. Is fascism a 
lisease to be treated only after it has reached the epidemic stage? Perhaps plans for 


exporting” an educational system and content to Europe and Asia for the purpose of 


educating” the natives should be given a preliminary trial here 
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statement, proceeded to agree with many of the basic principles 
of fascism. In other words, these investigations indicate that there 
are a number of people who believe that fascism would be a fine 
thing if only it had some other name. And this is not an unusual 
finding: Katz and Cantril (21), Menefee (26), and Edwards (13) 
report similar evidence concerning the differential response to the 
label “fascism” and the principles which the label subsumes.* 


II 


In an attempt to provide further evidence on the subject of latent 
fascist attitudes, approximately 250 residents of a Midwestern city 
were given a number of statements in April of 1941 and were asked 
to check the degree to which they agreed or disagreed with each 
one.” In general, a high score, i.¢., a great degree of agreement with 
the statements, would indicate that one believes: 


1. That the main function of education is to teach children to be obedient to 
authority. 
That private schools should either be abolished or restricted so that the control 
of education is largely in the hands of the federal government. 
That academic freedom is all right in principle, but that it is no good in 
practice. 
That “superior races” (and I here use the words in quotes but they did not 
appear so in the scale) are justified in dominating “inferior races” by force 
That the right to vote should be restricted to propertied classes. 
That a strong-man government is better than a representative government. 
That, in general, people are incapable of determining what is and what is not 
good for them. 
That all political parties except the Democratic and Republican should be 
abolished. 
That women are inferior to men. 
That the place of women is in the home. 
That birth control information should be restricted and women encouraged to 


have more babies. 


I don’t think there is any need to complete the list: the ques- 
tionnaire is described in detail in another study (13). But the 
similarity between these beliefs and those officially advocated by 


*Nor is the discrepancy between reactions to political labels and principles limited t 
fascism. Hartmann (20) found some years ago that the typical Pennsylvania voter in his 
study preferred the Socialist platform and the Republicen ballot. 

5 The subjects were all adults living in the immediate area of Akron, Ohio. They were 
obtained through the cooperation of students in an advanced social psychology course at 
the University of Akron. The subjects, as far as the students who secured them could 
determine, were unaware of the true purpose of the study. Instead they were led to believe 
that the investigation was attempting to check upon certain opinion poll results. The 
subjects ranged in age from 20 to 67 years; had incomes from under $1,000 to over $20,000; 
and represented various occupational and political groups. 
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admitted fascists should be evident to those familiar with various 
aspects of fascism.® If so, it should also be evident that an Ameri- 
an who is in agreement with all of these items is a very likely 
candidate for a fascist movement in the United States. As a matter 
of fact all of the statements which were used in the survey were 
selected so as to indicate sympathy for fascist principles, but with- 
out reference to the label “fascism.” ‘ 

Before presenting the results obtained and comparing them with 
those of a similar study by Professor Stagner, perhaps I should 
emphasize that agreement with one or two or even more of the 
statements listed above or with others included in the survey does 
not necessarily justify labeling an individual a fascist. I think it is 
possible, however, to follow Allport’s argument concerning the 
principle of equivalence of stimuli (3, p. 280) and state that the 
greater the number of items accepted, the more generalized and 
favorable the attitude toward fascism. Another complicating factor 
is that the numerically same score made by two different individuals 
may not mean the same thing.* One subject may show relatively 
weak approval of a large number of items and the second may 
approve fewer fascist principles but approve more intensely those 
he does approve. These limitations, however, are not peculiar to 
this scale but to all scales of this sort. 

Offsetting these weaknesses, to a limited extent, is the fact that 
the split-half reliability of the entire group of statements after an 

® Ziemer (43) and Mann (25) discuss some of the German fascist beliefs and practices 
in the field of education (Items 1, 2, 3). The belief in racial superiority (Item 4), in an 

te ruling class (Item 5), in the Fihrer principle (Item 6), and in the ignorance and 
tupidity of the masses (Item 7), should be familiar aspects of German fascism to most 
readers. With respect to political parties (Item 8), the Nazis, of course, have abolished all 

t one. The position of women in Nazi ideology (items 9, 10, 11) is indicated by the 

yan “Kinder, Kiiche, Kirche.” 

Mumford (27) presents a very brief but clear picture of fascist ideology. The books 
Abel (2). Deuel (9), Kolnai (22), Neumann (28), and Shirer (33) are a few of the ma 
that deal with various aspects of the principles and practices of fascism as expressed in this 

f statements. 

7It is not likely that the people who answered this questionnaire recognized the state- 
ments or their answers to them as bearing upon the question of fascism. Accord 


Gundlach (17), this would particularly apply to those with high scores, 1.¢., those 


were in agreement with many of the items. My general impressions, as a result of inter 
views with people who have filled out the questionnaire, agree with Gundlach’ 
tion: those with very high scores tend to have very little insight into the purpose 
questionnaire; those with very low scores, however, do seem to have some liz 


‘anti-dernocratic” attitudes are being investigated. 
g£ 


> ¢€ 


8 Scores were determined by having each subject respond to each item with 
ternatives ranging from “strongly agree” to “strongly disagree.” The variou 
are item weights or scores on a scale ranging from 1 to 5, a high score in all 
cating agreement with the particular aspect of fascism under consideration. T 

for each subject is the sum of his item weights 
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item analysis was .84. This would seem to support the belief that 
attitude toward fascism is a generalized pattern. Further evidence 
in favor of this view is to be found in a factor analysis of responses 
to a similar scale measuring fascist attitudes reported by Stagner 
and Katzoff (36). 

Having mentioned some of the difficulties involved, I would like 
to state that for the purposes of the discussion which follows it is 
sufficient to note that strong disagreement with every one of the 
statements would result in a score of 22. This is the greatest amount 
of disagreement with fascism that a person could register in terms 
of statements submitted. When, therefore, I speak of various 
groups as showing greater or lesser agreement with fascism, it is 
with reference to the discrepancy between their mean scores and 
this base of 22. 


Il] 


Consider first the relationship between age and acceptance of 
fascist principles. The main trend is a greater agreement with 
increasing age, the most significant shift occurring somewhere close 
to 40. But age is not a factor unrelated to other considerations. 


The same data show that adults who are Independents, politically 
speaking, tend to be less in agreement with the statements than 
either consistent supporters of the Democratic or Republican parties. 
Taking into account the results obtained with college students and 
reported elsewhere (13), it would seem that maturity, as such, has 
different effects on the attitudes of Democrats and Republicans 
toward fascism than on Independents. Adult Democrats and 
Republicans tend to be more in agreement with fascism and adult 
Independents tend to be more in disagreement than their younger 
counterparts. This trend is in accord with Stagner’s finding that 
adults, in general, tend to be more extreme in their opinions than 
college students. The oft-heard generalization that age is accom- 
panied by increasing conservatism needs qualification in the light 
of these findings. The opinions of adults, it is true, may become 
more conservative but they may also become more liberal. The 

® The means of the 20—29- and 40—39-year-old groups are 56.6 and 57.4, respectively, 
while those of the 40-49- and 50-65-year-old groups are 64.7 and 67.4, respectively. A 


more detailed statistical analysis of this and other trends has not been included in this 
report, but may be obtained upon request. 
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direction in which they tend may be a function of the attitudes 
they held as youths as well as other factors." 

In terms of occupational groups, the greatest degree of acceptance 
of fascist principles was found for housewives (M==66.7) and least 
for social workers (M=51.3) and elementary-school teachers 
(M==54.5) Rural women, by the way, ranked first in Stagner’s 
study. These facts are, of course, susceptible to a number of dif- 
ferent interpretations, but a simple one stemming from the work 
of Cannon (5) and others impresses me as worth serious 
consideration here. 

Cannon (5) has discussed in some detail the tendency of the 
organism to maintain certain physiological constant states and to 
preserve equilibrium. This process Cannon speaks of as homeostasis. 
Guthrie (18) has extended the notion of homeostasis to include 
learned behavior patterns. It is his contention that there are also 
certain psychological constant states, such as habits, which the 
organism tends to preserve once they have been learned and become 
part of its behavioral tendencies.** Fletcher (14) has expressed 
a similar point of view and Allport (3; 4), I believe, is taking a 
related position when he speaks of ego-defense and functional 


autonomy.” Applied to the field of attitudes, this theory would 
imply that one is opposed, attitudinally, to those things which offer 
real or potential threat to the ego and all that goes to make it up, 
including the norms and values which have been introcepted 


as well as the attitudes, traits, and habits which have been learned— 
and which may be more or less functionally autonomous. Ideologies 
and labels as well as situations which threaten to disturb the 
equilibrium of these psychological characteristics of the organism 
would tend to result in negative (ego-defensive) reactions. 

In the present instance this tendency is most clearly shown when 
the responses of housewives are compared with those of women 


Cf., in this connection, Gundlach’s (16) study of the relations of age, income, emo- 
tional stability, and political opinions 
See also Raup’s doctrine of complacency (30). 

‘2 Russell (31, p. 91), in a discussion of desires, states that while B may at first be 
lesired as a means to A, “. . . B comes to be desired in the same sense in which A was 
previously desired. It may even happen, as in misers, that the desire for B completely 
displaces the desire for A, so that B, when attained, is no longer used as a means to A 
his, however, is more or less exceptional. In general, the desire for A persists, although 
the desire for B has a more or less independent life.” (Italics mine.) This is similar to 
Woodworth’s (42) statement that mechanisms sometimes become drives. It is Allport (2), 
however, who has done most to develop a theory of the “transformation of motives” under 

e concept of “functional autonomy.” 
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outside the home working in various occupations. The principles 
in the scale which pertain directly to the status of working women 
(such items, for example, as: Generally speaking, women are less 
intelligent and efficient than men; Women have more ability and 
are more efficient at tasks around the home and as a result their 
rightful place is in the home and not in the business world) are 
perceived by working women as expressing a point of view in 
opposition to their own frames of reference and tend to be rejected. 
They are rejected not because working women necessarily perceive 
these statements as a doctrine or element of fascism, but because 
these statements offer a potential threat to the role of these women 
as workers. Housewives, on the other hand, tend to agree with 
these items since they are not perceived as offering any threat to 
their own conception of their role as housewives. We can perhaps 
see the more general implications of this particular interpretation 
after considering two other aspects of the data. 


IV 


One discrepancy between this study and that of Stagner’s is in 
the greater degree of acceptance of fascist principles which I found 


for one union group (factory employees who were largely drawn 
from the ranks of rubber workers) as contrasted with his finding 
of a rather low mean score for another group of union members 
(milkmen). Contrary to the opinion of some liberals, the moral 
seems to be that membership in a labor union is no sure guarantee 
of antagonism toward fascism. We may, to be sure, in terms of 
the theory advanced, expect to find greater rejection of fascist princi- 
ples among labor groups as long as these principles are perceived 
as threatening the status of organized labor itself, as in the case of 
working women who reject fascist doctrines which threaten their 
status. But, unfortunately, this does not of itself offer any assur- 
ance that union members are going to reject or oppose fascist princi- 
ples in the sphere of education, religion, treatment of minority 
groups, political parties, freedom of speech, etc. 

Perhaps too many well-intentioned pressure groups, attempting 
to sway American public opinion against fascism, give the impres- 
sion that fascism is primarily this or that, whether this or that be 
anti-labor, anti-Semitism, or anti- or pro- something else. The 
threat of fascism to each group’s own dominant values is over- 
emphasized to the neglect of fascism’s danger to other equally 
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important values. These groups forget that fascist ideology is not 
simply a philosophy applied to limited areas or institutions within 
a culture, but rather an ideology which permeates all of a culture 
once it takes roots and begins to develop. Fascism in Germany, for 
example, has shown no tendency to be influenced by the wishful 
thinking of those who embraced it out of admiration for one 
particular aspect or as a solution to one particular problem and 
with the belief that all other distasteful aspects would be dropped 
in practice. Our own American “limited” fascist should take note 
of this fact now. 

A second discrepancy between the present study and that of 
Stagner is concerned with the relation of income and acceptance 
of fascism. Stagner found that both the lower-income group 
(under $1000) and the higher-income group (over $5000) tended 
to be more sympathetic toward fascism than the middle-income 
group. My findings, however, reveal a different relation; the 
lowest-income group was least sympathetic and as one goes up the 
income scale the groups become progressively more sympathetic. 
The analogy which Stagner offered for his findings was that of a 
parallel between the development of fascism in Germany and Italy 
where the finances for these movements came from the upper- 
income group and the “fascist militia” from the lower-income group. 
The wealthy needed a strong state to protect their wealth from 
the inroads of the socialists, while the poor supported it because 
of a “nothing-to-lose” attitude. Related factors, Stagner believes, 
might be lack of education and understanding of the economics of 
society."* I think this statement can be complemented and clarified 
by the principles advanced earlier. 


Vv 


It is my belief that genotypically the adherents of any social 
movement such as fascism are to be found in those groups which 
are frustrated and dissatisfied with the status quo.“* But something 
more is needed; this principle alone does not explain why various 


Professor Stagner, in a personal communication, has suggested that in terms of the 
“ego-defensive theory” offered earlier lies the explanation of our apparent differences. The 
particular values set up in any questionnaire (to provoke this defensive attitude) must 
inevitably be a sampling from the culture and will not be equally applicable to all strata 
in the culture. The values which I have listed, Stagner believes, happen to be much more 
characteristic of our “middle class” than of workers. Hence ego-defensive reactions are 
not as pronounced in the lower-income group as they might otherwise be. 

14 Sherif’s (32) analysis of social norms points in this direction. Dollard (10) and 
Maier (24) also discuss aspects of frustration theory and behavior patterns which develop 
under conditions of frustration. Cf. also Cantril (7), and Abel (2). 
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groups, dissatisfied and frustrated as they may be, should view one 
social movement as a solution to frustration and tension rather 
than another. Why, for example, do some groups turn to fascism 
and others to communism or some other “ism”? 

A possible but probably oversimplified answer to this question 
is to be found, I believe, in terms of the explanation offered earlier. 
The supporters of any social movement, it is true, tend to come 
from those groups which are already frustrated or anticipate frustra- 
tion in some respect and which see in this particular movement a 
means of restoring equilibrium or obtaining relief for their anxiety. 
Opposition to this same social movement, on the other hand, will 
tend to come from those who view this movement as a real or 
potential source of frustration, 7.c.,a movement which will disturb 
accepted values and attitudes. 

Assuming that basically this analysis is correct, the problem for 
the propagandist for social change thus becomes one of capitalizing 
upon existing frustrations or of bringing about conditions which 
produce tensions and anxieties in large segments of the population 
and then proposing remedies for the dissatisfactions created. A 
second consideration is to minimize the danger of the proposed 
remedies to the established values of other satisfied groups. Con- 
sider how these principles were used by the National Socialists in 
their operations in Germany. 


VI 


In 1930 in Germany the essentials for winning the people over 
to the support of the National Socialist program were already 
present.’” There was the authoritarian tradition according to which 
every man had his rank and deferred to superiors and was master- 
ful with inferiors. There was the Hegelian mystical notion of the 
state as the supreme end of all individual lives. There was the 
strong tradition of the military life as the best life. There was 
anti-Semitic feeling in many ,parts of Germany. There was a 
definite feeling that German culture was superior to that of any 
other nation. All of these factors had deep historical roots. 

There was also in the immediate situation in Germany a strong 
tendency upon the part of the laboring classes to move in the direc- 

15 The following analysis is taken almost verbatim from an unpublished manuscript by 


E. R. Guthrie and the writer. Professor R. Taylor Cole of Duke University read and 
revised the original draft. 
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tion of various brands of socialism which promised economic 
security. This, in conjunction with the threats of the more radical 
elements of the left wing to introduce social changes in the status 


quo, by force if necessary, was cause for general anxiety among the 


upper classes. 


At the same time, the lower middle classes, which considered 
themselves the chief carriers and guardians of German “culture” 
and which had been most adversely affected by changes in the 
economic cycle, reacted against both organized labor and the upper 
classes. The lower middle classes were resentful of the upper 
classes because they considered this group to be partially responsible 
for their own lowered economic status. At the same time the lower 
middle classes viewed organized labor with alarm because they 
considered this group to be proletarianizing German culture and 
a threat to the established social status of the middle classes. 

This was Germany in 1930, and these were a few of the situations 
and attitudes which the Nazis could exploit through propaganda. 
They damned the Jews and linked them with capitalism. They 
condemned the communists and linked them with internationalism. 
They damned Versailles and linked it with the breakdown in 
German nationalism. They promised that National Socialism 
would correct the situation by making Germany strong and united. 
National Socialism would permit Germany to achieve her national 
ambitions and, in addition, provide economic security for all. This 
was the Nazi answer to German conflicts and frustrations. 

To gain supporters for their program from groups with conflict- 
ing values, the Nazis, of a necessity, varied their appeals. They 
appealed to the army caste by blaming Germany’s defeat in 1918 
on the home front and by promising expansion of the German 
Army and adding to its powers. They appealed to the industrial- 
ists by promising that labor unions and communists would be con- 
trolled. They appealed to workers by promising that they would 
be given increased economic security. But their greatest appeal was 
to the lower middle classes which they promised to protect 
economically from the “capitalists” (right) and socially from the 
“proletarians” (left). 


VII 
What are the values in America which our native fascists intend 
to “save” for us; and who are the groups from which they intend 
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to “protect” us? We get no clear-cut response from the fascists 
for, like their German teachers, they have learned to vary the details 
of their propaganda to fit the particular audience addressed. But 
there are three values which they speak of quite often: “White 
supremacy, Christianity, and 100-per-cent Americanism.” The 
particular groups which are singled out as threatening these values 
are also varied to fit in with the immediate situation. In the south, 
the fascists whisper about the Catholics and talk openly about the 
Negroes; in the west, the Japanese and Mexicans are honored; in 
Massachusetts, it is the Jews; and, in most any section of the country, 
it is the current administration in Washington which serves as 
the scapegoat.** 

In America too, we thus see that the fascists attempt to capitalize 
upon existing tensions and attitudes to canalize public opinion 
against our form of government, to divide and thus conquer. Ample 
illustrative material to document this point can be found in detailed 
studies of American fascism in action, such studies, for example, as 
John Roy Carlson (8) has reported. It is true that efforts to extend 
democracy in any direction will be viewed by tmany groups as a 
threat to accepted values and, consequently, as a real or potential 
source of tension. And it is these groups which the fascist-minded, 
both native and foreign, hope to rally around their doctrines. 
Fascism, the American variety, will be the protector, the savior, as 
in Germany. 

Our entrance into the war, unfortunately, has done little to blot 
out these attitudes which are latently, and in some instances 
patently, sympathetic to the fascist cause. The symptoms of fascism 
are with us now; they are serious and sufficiently advanced to war- 
rant careful consideration and study. The beatings of Jewish chil- 
dren—because they are Jewish—in certain sections of Boston by 
organized gangs should not be lightly dismissed as “adolescent 
outbreaks.” “Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the Boston area of the 
Methodist Church declares that this is no mere hoodlumism but 
part of an incipient Fascist pattern. ‘I was in Germany,’ he says, 
‘when these things began there. It is the same pattern in which 
organized gangs beat up a scape-goat race whether they be Jews or 
anyone else.’”** Yet despite the fact that similar manifestations 

16 A recent pamphlet, The A B C’s of scapegoating (1), describes the techniques 


involved here. 
17 Washington Post, November 15, 1943. 
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of the same pattern have occurred in other sections of the country, 
how many Americans recognize, as does Bishop Oxnam, the 
meaning and significance of the pattern? 


Vill 


What is the solution? In the treatment of a disease, an ounce of 
prevention, it is sometimes said, is worth a pound of cure. But 
before a disease can be prevented it must first be recognized and 
diagnosed. It is so with fascism. The symptoms must be described, 
made apparent, so that the layman can recognize them as easily as 
he does the symptoms of a case of measles or smallpox. 

Psychologists and other social scientists must, I believe, take the 
lead in examining and diagnosing in terms of the racial, political, 
social, and economic attitudes involved the diseased areas in many 
American minds which have already been infected by the fascist 
virus. If research can be taken as an indication, then it must be 
admitted that up to the present time psychologists at least have 
failed to give very much attention either to the infection or its 
source. A survey of the literature shows a paucity of studies on 
fascist attitudes in contrast to the very large number of investiga- 
tions dealing with such innocuous topics as attitude toward capital 
punishment. 

In his Presidential Address to the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues in 1937, Goodwin Watson stated: 

If an epidemic as injurious to physical health as Fascism may be to the health 
f our democracy, threatened this country we may believe that research would be 
extensively established. Thousands and millions of dollars would be poured into 
laboratories and sanitation programs. Graphs would chart the rise or fall in 
number of cases week by week in every area affected. We are not seriously behind 
medicine in our ability to diagnose the syndrome of Fascism, but we can hardly 
expect the san.e financial support for preventive research. (41, p. 6) 


I suspect, as Watson does, that social scientists do or could agree 
upon many of the basic principles and facets of fascism. Yet lack 
of funds for preventive research cannot solely explain our failure 
in making Americans fully aware of the essence of fascism. And 
we are not without responsibility in contributing to the confusion 
surrounding the meaning of the term by remaining silent and 
refusing to enumerate specifically, when and where we can, the 
attitudes and beliefs which are characteristic of fascist tendencies. 
The dangers inherent in the situation as long as Americans are 
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confused by the use of the term “fascism” and lack any clear under- 
standing of what it means behaviorally have been pointed out in 
a Washington Post editorial of February 15, 1944. I quote the 
following paragraphs: 

We happen to have our own concepts of fascists and communists. We have 
learned, however, through harsh experience that these concepts are peculiar ¢ 
ourselves, jibing with no others. 

The carelessness with which this term (fascism) is used is the more unfortunate 
in that there are undoubtedly real fascist tendencies at work on the American scence 
They need to be identified, isclated and combatted. They gain protective coloration 
and a dangerous immunity from the indiscriminate application of “fascist” as an 
epithet to persons and movements which bear only superficial resemblance 
them.?8 Our orators might usefully bear in mind what happened to the lad w! 
orated “Wolf, wolf,” too frequently. We can il! afford to become apathetic about 
real fascists when they spring up among us. 


IX 


The implications of the points raised throughout this paper can 
be brought together in the following summary. In brief, the psy- 
chological studies mentioned, taken in conjunction with the patterns 
be; inning to break out in various sections of the country, indicate 
that many people are opposed to fascist ideology only as a stereo- 
type; their allegiance to democracy is only verbal homage. The 
label “fascism” evokes an emotional rejection of the label, but not 
a critical rejection of the principles of fascism for which the label 
stands. These fascist principles, unlabeled, fail to arouse democratic 
frames of reference, either because such frames of reference are 
lacking or because the principles are not perceived and recognized 
as being incompatible with a belief in democracy. There are some 
who believe that the former is the case; that education, the press, 
movies, and radio, the church, and other of our institutions have 
failed to establish any profound belief in democracy in the majority 
of our people. This is an admission of complete failure and the 
possibility that this is true provides pleasant food for thought only 
to the more fascist-minded.” Let us try and take refuge in the 
second alternative. 


18 There is a real danger here. In the field of propaganda and opinion the pot ma 
often call the kettle black without drawing attention to or arousing suspicion of its own 
coloring. 

19 The facts must be faced—however unpleasant. A summary of studies bearing upon 
this problem can be found in an article by Lippitt (23, p. 122) from which the following 
quotation is taken: “These and other studies lead to the generalization that in our present 
American culture groups of children ranging from the preschool age up through the college 
years seem often to react with satisfaction to adult domination of their group life. There 
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Assuming that we have made progress in developing a citizenry 
that believes in democracy but that the difficulty at the present time 
lies in the inability to recognize beliefs and practices which are 
contrary to a democratic conception of society, is a confession of 
only partial failure. The problem now is to “generalize” and 
extend the notion of democracy. We should realize, of course, 
that efforts in this direction are going to result in some conflicts 
and tensions and reactions upon the part of individuals and groups 
who perceive any such movement as threatening their values, and 
we must endeavor to find ways and means of minimizing these. 
But this should not prevent us from undertaking the task of bring- 
ing about a sharp recognition now of fascist and other ideology 
which is contrary to this extended notion of democracy. Such 
contrary attitudes, beliefs, and behavior expressions of these atti- 
tudes and beliefs must be clearly depicted so that they may be 
viewed in perspective. This is particularly needed in the case of 
anti-democratic ideology in its more subtle form: in education, in 
religion, in restrictions upon voting, and in racialism and chauvin- 
ism. And the pretexts and rationalizations under which fascism 
and other anti-democratic sentiments so often take cover need 
also to be exposed. Fascist propaganda, we must never forget, 
changes its external appearance to fit the immediate situation. 

Goebbels and his associates have put the proverb about the rose 
into its correct psychological form: a rose by any other name does 
not smell as sweet. And in the semantic jugglings of fascist propa- 
gandists lies the possibility that the olfactory sense of America may 
be momentarily dulled by such verbal deodorants as: “1oo-per-cent 
Americanism, the savior of Christianity, and the champion of white 
supremacy.” 
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THE LITERATURE ON PANIC 


BY ANSELM L. STRAUSS 


University of Chicago 


[' is the purpose of this article to consider briefly some of the 


literature on mass panic with a view to summarizing the present 
state of knowledge concerning its causes and prophylaxis. 

The characteristic descriptive features of mass panic, by which it 
can be recognized, are rather generally agreed upon by students of 
the phenomenon. These consist of items such as: collective surprise 
and shock, suggestion, mass imitation, mental contagion, shattering 
of group bonds, wiid flight. Similarly, various associated features 
are usually noted: hallucination, heightened imagination, tension, 
insecurity, uncertainty, confusion, anxiety, loss of faith in leaders. 
[t is with these terms that students characterize panic. 

While there is this general agreement on the descriptive features 
of panic, opinion is not so homogeneous concerning its causes and 
the means by which its outbreak can be prevented. The extent of 
agreement and disagreement concerning its causation and prophy- 
laxis among students of panic can be indicated by a discussion of 
those two problems. 


CAUSATION 


Although different writers present different states of causative 
influences and give different weights to identical influences; still 
it is possible to summarize those causative influences which the 
majority of the writers consider to be of greatest importance for 
precipitating panic. 

For example, conditions of the following type are often named as 
having a direct or indirect influence upon the outbreak of panic: 
“fatigue,” “bad nourishment,” “exhaustion,” “intoxication,” “bad 
health,” “previous shock,” “physical depression.” Although differ- 
ent students emphasize different conditions, it is clear that each 
condition is one which is physically weakening to men. It is 
helpful, therefore, to group such conditions into the general class 
of: conditions which physically weaken men. 

317 
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The exact role played by such conditions in precipitating panic 
is never designated exactly, but it is frequently suggested that they 
work by weakening men’s ability to think clearly and rapidly. 

That a condition of lessened mental ability is an important factor 
in panic causation is declared or implied very frequently. A variety 
of factors related to inability to think clearly or rapidly are named; 
for example: “lack of intelligent knowledge of one’s duty,” “con- 
fusion,” “doubt and uncertainty,” “noise and distraction,” “lack of 


” « 


critical ability,” “crowd conditions.” 

Related to lessened rational mental activity is a set of factors 
which might be termed: Aigh emotional tension and heightened 
imagination. The specific terms by which these factors are referred 
to are: “anxiety,” “feeling of isolation,” “insecurity,” “emotional 
tension,” “sharpened imagination,” “building up of fears by imagi- 
nation,” “hallucination,” “illusion.” Most students of panic con- 
sider that one or more of such influences play a crucial role in 
causing panic. There is a rather wide agreement, then, that high 
emotional tension and heightened imagination, in some form or 
other, are central causative factors. 

Closely related to these are a set of three occurrences which 
are widely held to be important causative influences. These are: 
suggestion, collective imitation, and rapid mental contagion. These 
serve as mechanisms by which the panicked group is split asunder 
and reduced to a bunch of fleeing individuals. Lessened ability to 
act rationally and the presence of high emotional tension, combined 
with heightened imagination, are held to result in highly sug- 
gestible persons—who by reacting indiscriminately to suggestion 
through imitation and rapid mass contagion precipitate the panic. 

There is another factor which is frequently held to be of primary 
causative importance. That is the breakdown of faith in the leader. 
This is variously expressed as: “lack of confidence in leaders,” “lack 
of regimental leadership,” “failure of the leader,” and so on. Pre- 
sumably failure of confidence in the leader renders individuals more 
susceptible to suggestions from persons other than the constituted 
leader, and thus more readily permits the related mechanisms of 
indiscriminate suggestion, imitation, and mass contagion to operate 
in the group. 
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There is another factor which is directly mentioned by several 
writers but probably assumed by all. This can be designated as: 
recognition that one’s life or body is in extreme danger. This factor 
is variously expressed as: “feeling that life is threatened,” “face to 
face with danger,” “consciousness of powerlessness to stem the 
inevitable,” “the occurrence of crisis,” and so forth. The essentially 
flight-for-life character of panic is recognized. 

The various major factors agreed upon as relevant to panic 
causations are, then, the following: 

1. Conditions which weaken individuals organically and thus are 

conducive to lessening of rational mental activity. 

A state of lowered mental ability with lessened capacity to act 
rationally. 

A state of high emotional tension and heightened imagination 
which disposes individuals to act impulsively rather than 
rationally. 

Mechanisms of suggestion, mass imitation, and rapid mental 
contagion act to precipitate actual flight and panicked reac- 
tions. These mechanisms are brought about largely by less- 
ened ability to act rationally, by high emotional tension, and 
by heightened imagination. 

Loss of faith in the leader which renders individuals more 
susceptible to suggestions from persons other than the leader 
of the group. 

As a dominant condition underlying all the above, there is the 
awareness that one’s life is in great danger. 


PROPHYLAXIS 


Methods for preventing or stopping mass panic have been sug- 
gested. Although different students put their faith in different 
methods, still several methods are widely recognized as being of 
value. 

The importance of creating intelligent leadership, combined with 
creating faith in that leadership, is widely suggested as the chief 
method for preventing panic. The importance of strong leadership 
and faith in that leadership are variously expressed; but most 
students consider that these can go a long way toward preventing 
the occurrence of panic. 
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A related preventative method suggested is the creation of dis- 
cipline in the group. Consequently a few students have suggested 
the building-up not only of obedience and general disposition to 
cooperate but also of rather automatic bodily habits. This is so that 
under conditions of danger the group members can act cooperatively 
without having to think consciously and clearly about their inter- 
related activities. 

Over against this emphasis upon the building-up of automatic 
reactions, some students lay greater emphasis upon intelligent and 
conscious reactions. They suggest that one way to lessen the possi- 
bility of panic is for group members to have an intelligent knowl- 
edge of their duties and be informed of what is going on. 

Another way of preventing panic is occasionally noted, but 
presumably is assumed by many more students. ‘This is that all 
physically weakening factors should be avoided or minimized. 
Examples of such weakening factors are sickness, intoxication, heat 
exhaustion, and the like. 

Another technique for preventing panic is occasionally men- 
tioned. This involves distracting the attention of the group mem- 
bers so as to take their minds off their fear and thus reduce 
emotional tension. The assumption is that if the men can tem- 
porarily forget about the danger they face they will be in a state 
less conducive to producing panic reactions. Various ways of 
distracting attention are suggested, such as engaging the men in 
physical, habitual, and mental activities—that is, keep them so busy 
that they have no time to think of the danger. 

These five methods—leadership, discipline, intelligent knowledge 
of duty, avoidance of physical weakness, and distraction from 
danger—seem to be the only methods more or less widely agreed 
upon as having much value for preventing panic. 


CriticaAL REMARKS 


While there is much agreement among students with regard to 
the listing of causative factors and the methods suggested to combat 
panic, in many instances students place emphasis upon different 
causative factors and stress divergent preventative methods. 

This rather great difference in opinion and emphasis can be 
shown by reducing to tabular form the positions taken by various 
students with reference to both the causative factors and the methods 
of preventing or stopping panic (Table 1). 
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TABLE 1 


CausaTive Factors | PROPHYLACTIC METHODS 








| 
| The feeling that life is threatened Good health. Good physique. 
| Lack of confidence in leadership and Confidence in leaders and in 
comrades. Bad health and physique. comrades. 


| Fatigue. Expectancy of battle. Sharp- | It is necessary that a strong will 
| ened imagination Mental con from outside the panicked 
tagion Noise, distraction, cries. group intervene in order to 
Imitation. High emotional tension stop the panic; and only 
Physical conditions such as bad then after there has occurred 
nourishment and intoxication. Moral a partial exhaustion of the 
conditions like isolation, the build emotional tension 
ing-up of fears by imagining things 


Lack of critical ability. Role of per Creation of critical ability. 
sonal maladjustment. The cultural Scepticism. Knowledge. But 
context in which the situation is set. basically the economic and 
The threatening of some commonly social conditions of the 
accepted value with no certain elimi- underprivileged — conditions 

nation of the threat in sight. from which emotional inse 

curity stem—must be altered 


Suggestion. Lowering of psychologi Confidence in leader is needed. 
cal resistance through emotion and Troops well organized and 
fatigue. Surprise. Imitation. Col disciplined can better stifle 
ctive contagion. Lack of conf- terror. 

dence in leader. 


} 


Cygielstreych Fatigue, which weakens mental ability Stresses preoccupying the men 
Physical depression Heightened with some job so as to 
imagination Moral contagion absorb their attention and 
Lowered organic conditions. Dis relieve anxious straia 
traction Crowd conditions. Ex 
pectancy and anxiety. Loss of dis- 





cipline. Failure of honor, duty, 
solidarity, pride. 


Crowd conditions. Unexpected modi The central importance of joint 
fication in the physical or moral | responsibility and confidence 
conditions affecting the group (this | of group members. As nea 
is the real cause), which results in perfect military organization 
diminishing or destroying resistance as possible so as to prevent 
to suggestion. Hallucination, illu- surprise, breakdown of sup- 
sion, contagion. The state of pre- plies, and the like 
disposition favorable to contagious | 
suggestion is brought about by such 
things as treachery, scarcity of arms, 
absence of commanders, expectant 
waiting, rage, physical depression, 

| moral depression 


Discipline, education, indoc- 


Farago | Immediate causes: feeling of insecurity 
(German military | in fog or darkness, a real or imagi 
iterature) nary threat, lack of information con- | leader, n 
cerning the enemy's whereabouts, | leaders 
frequent alarms and troop transfers 
contradictory commands, vacillating 
leadership, prolonged waiting at rail 
and road junctions, exhaustion, ap 


trination, habituation to the 
’ 


} 
| 
| 


pearance of unexpected weapons 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CAUSATIVE Factors 


PRoPpHYLACTIC METHODS 





Kelland 


La Piere 


Le Meillour 


Maxwell 


Munson 


Percin 


Rickman 


Schmideberg 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Consciousness of powerlessness and 


futility to stem the inevitable. | 

Occurrence of a crisis and lack of | 
regimental leadership for that crisis. 
Mimicry. 


Surprise is the most important factor. 
Imitation. Collective contagion. 
Role of the mentally unadjusted 
individuals in precipitating panic. 
Physically weakening conditions. 
Bad nourishment, irregular sleeping, 
thirst, climate, drunkenness. Retreat 
psychology. Depression by too long 
a stay under continuous battle con- 
ditions. Momentary _ depression. 
Lack of intelligent knowledge of 
one’s duty. 


Loss of leader and the occurrence of 
contagious fear through “sympa- 
thetic induction of the emotions.” 


Indirect factors: fatigue, mental depres- 
sion, doubt, and uncertainty. Direct 
factors: those which excite panic in 
persons already more or less suscep- 
tible—events usually unforeseen, un- 
expectedly, suddenly, and violently 
changing the current of thought. 
Also certain psychological processes: 
illusion, hallucination, suggestion, 
and contagion. 


Uncertainty—whose variations are sur- 
prise, isolation, silence, and obscur- 
ity. Collective contagion, fatigue, 
hunger, previous shock or emotion. 
The lengthy developmental period 
preceding panic. 


The predisposing and specific cause of 
the panic is not clear. Contributory 
factors, however, are: group ties 
serve to keep in check the unre- 
stricted expressions of the individ- 
ual’s emotional reactions—and ths 
breaking of group ties breaks the 
support of the individual's  self- 
reliance and brings about panic. 


Loss of authority. 





Vanity. Self-respect. Physical 


and moral discipline. 


The crucial role of regimental 
leadership and _ regimental 
training of the group. 


Discipline is not a chief ob- 
stacle to the development of 
panic; more important is the 
soldier's knowledge of his 


duty. 


Stresses devices to turn thoughts 
away from fear, making 
fear less than fear of punish 
ment or contempt, example 
of leaders, avoidance of 
physical ills, advice, fatal 
ism, moral proper 
information. 


support, 


Action is effective in lessening 
fear only when it turns the 
attention away from the ob- 
ject of fear. The action and 
example of the leader plays 
an important part in help- 
ing individuals triumph over 
fear. 


Panic is best allayed by doing 
something for those one 
loves; also by preparation for 
crises by mental and physical 
activity. The need for leader- 
ship and des:re for guidance 
im action. 


It is essential to maintain au 


thority to prevent panic. 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


CauSATIVE Factors PROPHYLACTIC METHODS 





Stone Panic is due to fear plus absolute | Stresses the importance of build- 
confusion. ing up automatic bodily 
habits. Also the habit of 
quick imagination 


Waelder By failure of the leader, the individual 
is brought suddenly face to face 
with full danger; this so increases 
his fear that it turns to panic. 











Even casual inspection of the listing of suggested panic causation 
and its prevention in Table 1 indicates that there is much divergence 
of emphasis and stress among students of panic. 

Compare, for example, the opinions of Waelder, Schmideberg, 
Stone, and Percin regarding the causation of panic. Or note the 
emphasis placed by Le Meillour and Munson upon surprise, as 
against the factors stressed by Cygielstrejch and Brousseau, who 
apparently do not consider surprise fundamental to the occurrence 
of panic. Similarly, Eltinge and Brousseau give heightened imagery 
and hallucination a central causative role, while Andrews and 
Stone do not. Again, certain authors (Brousseau, Andrews, and 
Le Meiilour, for example) emphasize certain physiologically weak- 
ening factors, while others (La Piere, Waelder) do not. Percin is 
the only author who makes specific note of a long developmental 
period preceding the actual outbreak of the overt panic. Lack of 
specifically regimental leadership and training is emphasized by 
only a few students, notably Stone and La Piere. 

Similarly, with regard to the methods of prophylaxis stressed, note 
the differences between La Piere and La Meillour, and Munson. 
Or note the somewhat different emphasis upon methods even when 
methods suggested are more or less the same—as with, for example, 
Coste, La Piere, Eltinge, Percin, Munson, and Rickman. 

The fact that different students emphasize somewhat different 
sets of causative factors indicates that actually the causation of panic 
has not yet been effectively determined, or that there are diverse 
kinds of panics. 

A number of “conditions” or “factors” have been observed to be 
present preceding and during the development of panics—surprise, 
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fatigue, heightened imagination, collective contagion, and the like. 
However, the fact that different sets of these factors are taken as 
more crucial than others by different students points to lack of 
genuine knowledge about panic causation. One might illustrate 
this lack of genuine knowledge with an analogy from medical 
science. If a man falls into a lake on a very cold night and catches 
pneumonia, people commonly say he has caught pneumonia 
because of freezing water and cold air. Actually, these factors are 
not causative agents in a genuine medical sense. The interaction 
of the physiochemical condition of the man’s body and a certain 
type of bacteria constitute the real causation of pneumonia. Pre- 
sumably the part played by falling into cold water, while it entered 
into the causation, was a factor only insofar as it entered into affect- 
ing the physiochemical constitution of the man’s body. The 
situation would seem to be similar with regard to the “conditions” 
of mass panic—fatigue, loss of faith in leader, bad discipline, sur- 
prise, etc. These are conditions of panic in the sense that freezing 
water and cold air are conditions for pneumonia. They are con- 
nected with the occurrence of pneumonia, but in the strict sense of 
causation they are not causative agents. 

The point can be brought out in another way. The conditions of 
panic can be roughly classified into three categories: physiological, 
psychological, and sociological. Physiological factors are fatigue, 
undernourishment, lack of sleep, toxic conditions of the body, and 
the like. Psychological conditions are surprise, uncertainty, anxiety, 
feeling of isolation, consciousness or powerlessness before the 
inevitable, expectancy of danger. Sociological factors include lack 
of group solidarity, crowd conditions, lack of regimental leadership 
in the group. An effective statement of the mechanics of panic 
causation cannot be made by merely listing the factors entering into 
that causation when these factors are as diverse in character as they 
seem to be. A student seeking a genuinely effective statement of 
panic causation would attempt to find what is essential to these 
diverse conditions and tie these essential conditions into a dynamic 
statement of the development and outbreak of the panic occurrence. 

Furthermore, the conditions of panic which have been noted, 
because they are not genuine causative conditions, are conditions for 
more than just panic. That is to say, the conditions for panic which 
are listed in the literature are not conditions for panic specifically; 
they are also conditions for other kinds of closely related collective 
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phenomena. Falling into freezing water is a condition for catching 
a cold, diphtheria, headache, pneumonia, and a dozen other ills. 
Similarly with the listed panic conditions. Panic is a species of a 
genus which includes such collective nonrational phenomena as 
collective hysteria, collective fanaticism, collective exaltation, collec- 
tive heroism, and the like. Many of the conditions of panic which 
have been listed in the literature are also for the most part con- 
ditions for these latter phenomena. The role played in the occur- 
rence of these phenomena by suggestion, illusion, heightened 
imagination, collective contagion, fatigue, undernourishment, crowd 
excitement, loss of self-control, anxiety, emotional tension, and so 
forth, is well known. The thin line between the occurrence of panic 
and the occurrence of these other forms of collective nonrational 
behavior is attested to by the rapid shifts from one of these forms 
to another in battle—from collective exaltation to panic, from panic 
to collective fanaticism, and the like. 

In a genuine sense, then, the causes offered for panic are not 
specific causes. They are also conditions for other types of collective 
behavior. Correspondingly, the remedies suggested for preventing 
panics are deficient in that they are not specific remedies for panic 
since they may prevent other forms of collective behavior (some 
of which may be desirable in situations where panic is undesirable, 
and vice versa). 

The state of our knowledge about panic causation and control 
would seem to call for a more direct attack upon panic than has 
hitherto been accorded it. For the most part the literature dealing 
with panic consists of remarks—some of them exceedingly acute— 
made by participants or bystanders of panics. Actually there would 
seem to have been little attempt to take a single panic, or series of 
panics, and study it with such care and in such detail as we are 
accustomed to devote to the study of other psychological phe- 
nomena, such as memory, perception, propaganda, or public 
opinion. This indirect attack upon the panic problem has yielded 
a general description of panic and its accompanying gross con- 
ditions; it has not served to set off clearly the causation of panic from 
that of closely related collective phenomena. 

A more direct approach to the investigation of panic would take 
a different form than simply reflecting upon panics as one has seen 
and heard of them. It would, rather, formulate questions relating 
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specifically to panic in such a manner that when panics did occur a 
concerted effort could be made to answer these questions.’ 

Statement of the necessity for this type of approach may appear 
trite—but it is warranted by the fact that the published materials 
on mass panic do not appear to have this direct and systematic 
character.” 

Assuming that the “right” questions can be asked about the 
phenomena of mass or group panic, there remains the problem of 
how one can go about answering these questions. For the very 
character of panic raises peculiar obstacles in the path of its 
investigators. 

For example, the use of experimental techniques for the study of 
human mass panic is not permissible in our society. Thus one 
major approach to psychological problems is virtually closed to the 
investigator of mass panics. If one chooses to study human panic 
by having recourse to experiments with animals, his success is likely 
to be limited—unless the assumption is made that the character of 
animal and human panic is essentially the same. 

A third approach, that of direct objective observation, is relatively 
restricted in the case of mass panic. Comparatively few psycholo- 
gists ever have the opportunity of being “on the spot.” Moreover, 
if they do have the opportunity, the chances of their remaining 
outside the panic interaction as an objective observer are not likely 
to be great; and at any rate the conditions for accurate observation 
are apt to be lacking. 

Similarly the method of participant observation has its disadvan- 
tages for the study of panic; since the investigator cannot readily 
choose the place and time of the panic occurrence, and, if he does 
manage to be lucky enough to participate in one, he is likely to be 
too much involved in the group experience to be able to observe 
it accurately. 

Another approach, that of the use of personal documents, and 
interviews, which has played such an important role in recent 


1Or one could attempt to answer the questions by gathering information about panics 
already past. However there is probably a limited amount of materials valuable for this 


purpose which are available. 
2 Cantril’s Invasion from Mars is one of the few systematically planned and detailed 


investigations of a panic incident. 
8 It has been reported, however, that the Nazis have employed them with some success 


in Germany. 
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psychological research, is not altogether serviceable for the study of 
panic. Persons who have been participants in a mass panic are 
likely to be rather inarticulate concerning a large part of the experi- 
ence. It is, after all, a characteristic feature of the panic experience 
that the individual loses reflective and conscious awareness of his 
actions. 

Another approach is that of the use of published descriptions of 
mass panics. These are certainly valuable, but they do not yield 
perfect data, since many of them are likely to be inaccurate and 
most of them are quite inadequate. 

The foregoing methods are certainly not to be disparaged, but it 
should be recognized that they are somewhat less serviceable for 
the study of mass panic than for the study of many other psycho- 
logical phenomena. Awareness of the peculiar problems raised 


against the investigator by the very nature of panic is the first step 


toward the development of better techniques and tools for its 
study. One of the major tasks facing the student of panic is the 
development of methods designed to give him the kind of data he 
needs to answer the questions he raises about the phenomena of 
panic.* 
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TOWARD A PROFESSIONAL CODE FOR 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS * 


BY ANTHONY SUTICH 


Palo Alto, California 


Every condition of life as it moves toward coherent organization, 
develops its own ethos, its own standards and codes.—John Dewey 


sYCHOLOGIsts who enter into consulting relationships with 

clients—and such relationships are becoming more and more 
frequent—are necessarily concerned with a problem in applied 
ethics, whether recognized as such or not. Indeed, the satisfaction 
of those psychological needs for which the consulting relationship 
is established depends, in part, upon a clear understanding, by both 
client and consultant, of the ethical aspects of the relationship. The 
present paper seeks to make explicit the ethical basis of certain pro- 
cedures found to be desirable in dealing with clients and to outline 
in formal fashion a professional code derived from these ethical 
principles for use by psychological consultants. 

The medical, legal, and several other professions have adopted 
written professional codes (6; 17), and some of them have been in 
operation for decades. But no criticism of psychological consultants 
is necessarily implied in this fact, since in every professional field a 
certain minimal stage of development has to be reached before the 
construction and adoption of a code is feasible. We believe that 
this minimal point has been reached. 

Recent trends in the practice of consulting and counseling psy- 
chology suggest the direction in which progress in the construction 
of a code might most profitably be made. Such “directive” tech- 

1 The writer is deeply indebted to Dr. E. R. Hilgard of Stanford University, California 
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liscussions, this paper could not have been written. 
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niques as making value-judgments of the client’s behavior (18), the 
selection of goals for the client (9; 18), directing rather than 
cooperating with the client (8; 14), the acceptance of “transference” 
or emotional dependence upon the consultant (7), flattering the 
client (13), the corroboration or disapproval of the client’s own 
selection of goals, decisions, or evaluations of his behavior, are being 
challenged by a new philosophy. This philosophy rejects “direc- 
tive” (“authoritarian”) procedures in favor of a “nondirective” 
(“democratic”) relationship between client and consultant. Perhaps 
the most complete exposition of the new technique has been given 
by Rogers (11), although the philosophy appears to underlie many 
of the practices recommended by Allen (1) for use with children, 
those described by Slavson (15) for use in group therapy, and 
undoubtedly many others. 

However, as far as we know, there has thus far been no explicit 
and systematic effort to consider the ethical aspects of the consulting 
or counseling relationship. Rogers, for instance, discusses (11) the 
role of the psychologist rather thoroughly, but at no point does he 
deal explicitly with its ethical aspects in terms of explicit rights, 
duties, and objectives. Nevertheless, from our point of view, his 
remarkable contribution to the development of counseling technique 
is at least as much an achievement in the application of democratic 
ethics as it is a gain in technique. 

Judging by our own experience with it, the ethical problem in 
consulting or counseling relationships cannot be overestimated. It 
is an aspect which, it would seem, is most effectively dealt with 
separately from, but not independently of, the technique and 
valuational aspects of these relationships. 

It is evident that modern therapeutic and analytical techniques 
have their roots in democratic principles. And it is equally evident 
that most American psychologists are committed to the support of 
democratic principles and democratic practice throughout the entire 
range of human behavior. But since our attempt at the construction 
of a professional code is presumably based on a particular, rather 
than an already generally approved, conception of the nature of 
democratic relationships, it seems desirable to define it here briefly. 

By democracy (political or nonpolitical) we mean the continuing 
state of, and practice in, a voluntarily initiated and maintained 
relationship or pattern of relationships—involving either individuals 
or groups or both—in which there is an implied or explicit know!- 
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edge and acceptance of the equal, but not necessarily identical, 
individual and mutual, status, rights, duties, objectives, and con- 
ditions, by the participants. From this it follows that a democratic 
relationship is a voluntary one in which the respective equal, but 
not necessarily identical, individual and mutual, status, rights, duties, 
objectives and relevant conditions, are mutually and explicitly, or 
implicitly, understood and accepted by the participants, 

The definitions of democratic ethics, rights, duties, and objectives 
may be derived from the two preceding statements. A democratic 
ethic, for example, may be defined as a formal structure of explicitly 
designated, equal, but not necessarily identical, individual and 
mutual, status, rights, duties, objectives, and conditions, mutually 
accepted and used as a guide to conduct by the respective voluntary 
participants in a relationship. Similarly, a democratic right is a 
permissible action which, by mutual agreement, may be exercised 
or not as desired, by one or more of the participants in a democratic 
relationship, provided such action does not conflict with any of the 
co-related conditions, rights, duties, and status of the participants. 
A democratic objective in a relationship is one which either states 
or implies a desire for the optimum satisfaction of an individual or 
mutual need that may or may not conflict with other needs, and 
which does not violate any of the co-related rights, conditions, duties, 
objectives, and status of the persons involved in its attainment. 

The foregoing definitions underlie the following “rules of 
action,” presented as a systematic code for the democratic consulting 
relationship. 


ProposED PROFESSIONAL CopE FOR PsyCHOLOGICAL CONSULTANTS 


The Psychologist’s Duties and Rights 


It 1s the duty of the psychologist to make a clear explanation of 
the nature of the democratic consulting relationship to the client 
before its establishment. 

An explanation is necessary in view of the prevailing misunder- 
standing of the relationship. It seems to facilitate both the estab- 
lishment and the maintenance of the relationship, as well as to serve 
as a criterion for conduct to which client or consultant may refer 
at any time. Moreover, an explanation serves to eliminate or reduce 
the fears, ambivalence, and even conscious hatred, that so often 
result from a misconception of the relationship. In practice, a com- 
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prehensive explanation often results in a noticeable and immediate 

reduction in the tension that is present in the client’s attitude toward 

the psychologist before the explanation has been given. Sometimes, 

however, the client’s attitude is not changed until the psychologist’s 

subsequent conduct verifies the explanation. In any case, the gains 

following a definition of the relationship more than justify the time 
Vane vate for an explanation. 

Rogers (11) repeatedly refers to the “definition of the relation. 
ship” that is achieved during the course of the counseling relation- 
ship. And insofar as he explicitly clarifies its ethical aspects in 
remarks to the client or counselee, he does in part what we feel is 
necessary at the outset. But we also emphasize the clarification of 
the ethical aspects because clients are so often implicitly or explicitly 
concerned about the ethical aspects of their problem material. 

It seems probable that a full explanation will be necessary at least 
until such time as a professional code is accepted, widely’ known, 
and generally applied. Meanwhile, however, it would seem that 
those psychologists who may prefer an authoritarian approach to 
the consulting relationship should at least inform their clients of 
the existence of an alternative type of conduct for the relationship. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to obtain explicit or implied 
approval or acceptance of the democratic consulting relationship, 
after he has described it to the client, and prior to its establishment. 

There are several reasons for this proposition: first, it makes 
possible a decision on the part of the client which is within the 
scope of his duties and rights; secondly, it more clearly establishes 
the mutual knowledge and acceptance of the relationship; and, 
thirdly, it facilitates the maintenance of a democratic relationship, 
since it can be referred to if and when a client goes beyond the 
voluntarily approved conditions of the relationship. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to inform the client, prior to the 
establishment of the relationship, that he cannot guarantee either 
complete or partial psychological readjustment or reorientation or 
any other result through cooperative analysis. 

This proposition is based on the psychologist’s duty to facilitate 
the client’s maintenance of self-direction, independence, and per- 
sonal responsibility for the attainment of his objectives. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to refuse to enter into a consult- 
ing relationship with a client or minor who cannot or will not 
establish a democratic relationship with him after it has been 
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described, and to recommend court-supervised treatment of the 
client’s or minor’s problems, if they seem to require it. 

A psychologist or clinical psychologist under court supervision 

can properly establish a compulsory relationship to an individual 
requiring psychiatric or clinical treatment. Such a relationship, 
from our point of view, is not necessarily undemocratic. But no 
compulsions other than those explicit or implied in the respective 
individual and mutual responsibilities of the participants are accept- 
able in a democratic consulting relationship. 

Some clients, to be sure, appear to want an authoritarian relation- 
ship. A desire of this sort on the part of the client cannot be met, 
since the psychologist, presumably, is concerned about, and respon- 
sible for, the consistency of his own democratic conduct, regardless 
of contrary desires of the client. Psychologists, after all, do not 
cooperate in the establishment of authoritarian relationships in other 
normal human activities, and there seems to be no reason for 
making an exception of the consulting relationship. As a matter of 
fact, a conscious or inadvertent desire for a “dependent” relationship 
to the psychologist can be partially explained by the client’s inade- 
quate awareness of his basic personal needs, responsibilities, and 
rights. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to avoid the development of 
undemocratic or authoritarian rapport. 

The extreme importance of rapport is generally recognized by 
applied psychologists. However, while the originai conception of 
rapport, in the usual psychoanalytical sense, has changed in recent 
years, there still appears to be a significant acceptance (7; 8) of 
the “transference” form of rapport in the psychoanalytical field. 
“Transference,” implying as it does a certain amount of emotional 
dependence, can scarcely be considered democratic in the present 
sense. Moreover, it seems clear that we must disagree with the 
mental-hygiene position that “a little flattery . . . is not out of 
place in getting the subject into a suitable mood” (13). 

Democratic rapport implies that the consulting relationship is 
essentially educational, pointing toward the client’s personal growth, 
toward a raising of his level of personal maturation. Undemo- 
cratic or authoritarian rapport, or “directive” counseling, which 
often overlooks the educational aspects of the relationship, would 
seem to hinder psychological maturation or “growth” (10). It is 
obvious, of course, that the client’s feeling about his personal prob- 
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lems may make the consulting relationship more intensely emo- 
tional than the usual educational relationship. Nevertheless, experi- 
ence shows that a thoroughly democratic consulting atmosphere 
often becomes as “comfortable” for the client as an ordinary 
educational atmosphere. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to maintain an overtly nonjudg- 
mental attitude toward the client’s experiences, values, beliefs, 
problems, and evaluations. 

A democratic society allows an almost inconceivable variety of 
behavior, adjustment, and experiential patterns. This in turn neces- 
sitates a nonjudgmental attitude toward patterns which in other 
contexts might appear to be “inadequate,” “unsatisfactory,” or 
“ineffective.” If, for instance, the client’s behavior has involved him 
in difficulties with other individuals, the responsibility for such 
consequences is obviously his own. So, too, is the responsibility for 
a solution of the difficulties. The psychologist’s responsibility, on 
the other hand, is merely that of analytical, but nonjudgmental, 
cooperation. Moreover, the psychologist must accept those devia- 
tions which are satisfactory to the client; he has no right to change 
them in the direction either of his own or of certain normative 
patterns. 

Unfortunately, the nonjudgmental attitude is sometimes 
interpreted as anti-moral, or as representing a position not based 
on the usual moral code. This misinterpretation arises where a 
clear distinction is not made between the rights and responsibilities 
of the psychologist in the analytical relationship, as compared with 
his rights and responsibilities in certain other relationships in which 
he might be dealing with the same kinds of conduct. Suppose, 
for example, that the objectives selected by a client are undemo- 
cratic or authoritarian, in the judgment of the psychologist. In 
such cases, the psychologist has the right to refuse to cooperate in 
connection with them, and may even terminate the relationship 
on these grounds, if he so desires. Thus the psychologist does not 
completely escape from an overtly judgmental role, but his 
judgmental rights and duties are explicitly limited in this code. 

The avoidance of judgmental statements also extends to the 
scoring and interpretation of tests. In the democratic consulting 
situation, tests are used to accumulate information which will assist 
the client and the psychologist in a cooperative analysis. The judg- 
mental scoring and interpretation of norms and deviations (“satis- 
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factory” and “unsatisfactory” in the Bell Adjustment Inventory, for 
example) is not in accord with a democratic consulting relation- 
ship. It is often possible in practice, however, to use tests of this 
sort without employing their judgmental scoring. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to respect the religious convictions 
of the client. 

One client described her effort to achieve a better marital adjust- 
ment through Christian Science. Although this had proved ineffec- 
tive before, she said she might return to it if the psychological 
service she was getting was not successful. When the consultant 
did not express any objection to her remarks on this point, she said, 
“I thought all of you psychologists were opposed to religion and 
especially to Christian Science. But I guess you aren’t. I guess 
you mean what you said about respecting the religious feelings of 
your clients.” 

It is the duty of the psychologist to refuse to make decisions for 
the client whenever the latter expresses his inability to decide for 
himself or wishes to avoid responsilility for a decision. 

Democratic conduct involves personal responsibility for the choice 
of conduct. Therefore, it seems clear that the psychologist violates 
one of the client’s fundamental responsibilities if he makes decisions 
for him. One client, for example, said, “I think it would be a good 
idea to tell you about a sex experience I had before I got married. 
I never told my husband about it.” Her description of the experi- 
ence had obvious catharsis value. The question which she asked 
immediately afterward, however, indicated the need for a thorough 
understanding of the limitations of the psychologist’s role: “Do 
you think I should tell him about this?” The answer was, “I am 
sorry I cannot decide that for you. As I explained to you at the 
beginning, you have to make your own decisions. But if you wish, 
we can attempt to analyze your reasons for not telling him thus 
far; what effects this has had on your relationship, etc. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to avoid an advisory role. 

“Analysis” and “advice” are significantly different forms of con- 
duct, the latter involving a status difference between the psychologist 
and client. Consequently, since the consulting relationship seeks 
to establish and maintain equal, but not necessarily identical, status 
between client and psychologist, advice is inappropriate in this 
relationship. Admittedly, non-advisory conduct is far more difficult 
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in connection with children’s problems than at the adolescent and 
adult levels. 

It 1s the duty of the psychologist to employ only that terminology 
which is appropriate to the consulting relationship. 

The writer has dealt elsewhere (16) with the problem of affective 
term-evaluation. The negative “term-affect” involved in the word 
“patient” contrasts sharply, for example, with the positive “term- 
affect” involved in the alternative term, “client.” Since mental 
illness is outside the scope of this relationship, it is inappropriate to 
use terms, such as “patient,” having medical or psychiatric 
connotations. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to keep all of the material 
presented by the client strictly confidential, except when explicit 
permission for specific use of it is obtained. 

Explicit permission is necessary, for example, when the psycholo- 
gist has to use certain confidential material in connection with the 
participation of a “third party.” 

It is the duty of the psychologist to employ only those techniques 
which do not in any way violate the democratic nature of the 
consulting relationship. 

A democratic relationship, of course, cannot by itself meet the 
needs of the client, but it would seem to be a restricting factor in 
the selection of techniques. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to give the client a brief descrip- 
tion of the technique he intends to employ. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to clarify the nature and limita- 
tions of every test before it is given. 

Such instructions as “There are no right or wrong answers,” 
for example, appear to be inadequate as part of a cooperative client- 
consultant analysis. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to obtain the client’s approval 
of the psychologist’s technique after it has been described and before 
it is employed. 

When the technique involves the taking-down of notes, for 
instance, it is necessary to describe their purpose to the client, and 
to obtain his permission to take them, before the analytical work 
is initiated. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to inform the client that owner- 
ship and disposition of tests and test reports are in the hands of the 
client. 
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Since material presented for cooperative analysis by the client 
is often very personal, it seems only fair that he have the right to 
decide upon the disposal of tests, test reports, and similar material. 
Experience seems to justify this proposition. For instance, some 
clients voluntarily offer the material to the psychologist for his 
files before its disposition is even brought up for consideration by 
the psychologist. Other clients express indifference or uncertainty, 
and still others make sure that they have all the material. On two 
occasions, before the present proposition was put into practice, a 
client disposed of all test material by immediately tearing it to 
shreds and tossing it into the wastepaper basket. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to keep covert and, even if 
requested, to refuse an evaluation of the degree or extent or ade- 
quacy of the client’s readjustment, reorientation, or the analytical 
service rendered during the course of the relationship or after it 
has been terminated. 

For example, a reply to one client’s question, “Do you think my 
adjustment is good enough now?” was, “It is your responsibility to 
decide what your state of adjustment is.” 

I: is the duty of the psychologist to reject, but with full explana- 
tion, the client’s description of his state of adjustment or his 
behavior in “mental illness” terms at any time during the course of 
the consulting relationship. 

It is the duty of the psychologist during the course of the relation- 
ship immediately to make known to the client any of the respective 
individual or mutual rights or duties which may have been inad- 
vertently left out of the preliminary explanation, and to repeat the 
preliminary explanation, wholly or in part, whenever necessary or 
desirable. 

Rogers (11, pp. 91-92) says that “The counselor often helps to 
hasten the structuring of the situation, by defining it to the client 
in one way or another.” Our position covers both the structuring 
of the relationship in a comprehensive manner at the outset and the 
relevant reinforcing structuring wherever necessary in the subse- 
quent course of the relationship. The reinforcement seems to be 
facilitated by the preceding comprehensive explanation. 

It is the right of the psychologist, when requested or after obtain- 
ing permission, to describe alternative means that may facilitate 
the attainment of the client's expressed democratic objectives, pro- 
vided that the means are democratic and that there is an explicit 
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designation of the client's responsibility for choosing the means and 
for any consequences that may follow from their application. 

Suggestions are permissible, provided they are limited to demo- 
cratic means and methods, and do not involve the suggestion of 
objectives or decisions for the client. In practice, suggestions consti- 
tute a cooperative exploration of relevant means. For instance, 
instead of saying, “I suggest that you . . .” the psychologist may 
say, “I can’t suggest that you do this or that. However, if it’s all 
right with you, we can go over the different things that you might 
do. But you will have to choose what particular thing you want to 
do, and be responsible for it.” 

An implied value or affirmation of “good” is involved in each of 
the means cooperatively explored by the psychologist and the client 
for possible use in connection with those expressed objectives of the 
client which the psychologist accepts. For example, a thorough 
discussion of a problem situation by the participants is a possible 
means, and of course implies a value judgment. Whatever the 
value of this particular means may be, however, it is subordinate to 
the rights and responsibilities of the client in connection with the 
choice and application of means. The psychologist, consequently, 
cannot and must not insist on the use of any particular democratic 
means from among those available to the client. 

It is the right of the psychologist to request permission to enlarge 
the scope of a problem when necessary. 

Obviously a psychologist cannot compel a client to present prob- 
lem material which he prefers to retain. But it seems reasonable to 
request permission to extend the scope of the problem material, 
when such is indicated, for it is clear that further analysis might 
otherwise be ineffective or impossible. 

It is the right of the psychologist when requested or when per- 
mission is obtained to contribute a nonjudgmental description of the 
various local, regional, and national norms that are relevant to his 
client's problems, even though the norms may conflict with each 
other and may be inaccurately described. 

The psychologist’s avoidance of an evaluation of the described 
norms makes it possible for him to contribute material which, pre- 
sumably, extends the informational basis and thereby facilitates a 
more effective cooperative analysis of the client’s problems. 
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It is the right of the psychologist to request the client's permission 
to retain test, test results, or other materials for his files or for 
research purposes, subject to reasonable precautions. 


Psychologist’s “Third Party” Duties and Rights 


It is the duty of the psychologist to request a description of the 
objectives of his client in relation to other parties connected with 
his psychological problems in order that the psychologist may avoid 
any violation of their rights. 

On several occasions the writer has found that a discussion of his 
conception of the democratic rights of persons other than the client 
involved in the problem pattern, plus a clear-cut stand in regard 


to the client’s specific objectives and the methods for attaining them, 
has laid the basis for a solution of the problem without the necessity 
for further analytical service. This outcome implies that the psy- 


chologist, as a part of his training, must become expert on the nature 
of democratic relationships in general, and corroborates English’s 
recommendation (3) concerning the need for ethical training in 
curricula for applied psychologists. 

Comprehensive understanding of the ethical aspects of human 
relationships seems to require also a knowledge of the underlying 
valuational aspects, at least insofar as a simple differentiation in 
democratic and authoritarian terms is concerned. Marital relation- 
ships, parent-adolescent relationships, and many others often dealt 
with in psychological consultation, rest upon values, beliefs, and 
afirmations of intrinsic “good.” Consequently, the training of 
applied psychologists might well include not only the study of 
ethics, but also study of the valuational or affirmational aspects of 
human relationships. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to request the permission of the 
client before seeking the participation of any person who may 
contribute to the analytical process. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to describe the democratic nature 
of his relationship to a third party, and to obtain approval of :t, 
prior to the latter’s participation, whether or not his participation 
is requested by either the client or the psychologist. 

It is the right of the psychologist to repeat the actual analytical 
statements he has made, if he has been misquoted by the client, 
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and to describe the context, whenever a possible misuse of them is 
brought to his attention by an injured third party. 

It is not a rare experience to have a client use an analytical state- 
ment in a modified or distorted form as an aggressive measure 
against some person involved in his problem situation. For such 
cases it is necessary that the psychologist have the right to protect 
himself despite any embarrassment to the client that may result. 


Client’s Duties and Rights 


It is the duty of the client to maintain democratic self-direction 
throughout the course of the relationship. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of the desire for self- 
direction, self-respect, and independence in our culture. These are 
desires which, in large part, are the result of a multiplicity of condi- 
tioning factors in our essentially democratic environment. In fact, 
the conditioning is so intensive that the decision to consult someone 
professionally about a psychological problem is sometimes a trau- 
matic experience in itself, because of the prevailing interpretation of 
the resultant relationship. 

The client’s self-direction involves decisions as to which aspect 
of a problem pattern shall be covered first; the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of analytical statements; decisions in regard to the participation 
of others, etc. 

Analysis in a democratic consulting relationship is a cooperative 
process. It is based on the assumption that the client, as well as 
the psychologist, is capable of making an analytical contribution 
to the problem under consideration. Moreover, “cooperative 
analysis” implies equal, but not necessarily identical, personal status, 
and seems to help prevent directive analysis on the part of the psy- 
chologist and inadequate analytical participation on the part of the 
client. His analytical rights, and his usual analytical contribution, 
make the client a “co-analyst,” so to speak. In practice, cooperative 
analysis is represented and furthered by phrases such as, “Can we 


” ” 


say that. . .?” “We have already seen that. 
“Cooperative analysis” seems more effectively to represent the 
democratic relationship than the term “nondirective counseling” 
which has been employed by others (12; 11). 
It is the duty of the client to select his own goals or objectives. 
The psychologist violates a democratic duty of the client when 
he selects goals or objectives for him. The implication in such 
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conduct is that the psychologist knows what specific objectives are 
“sood” or “bad,” desirable or undesirable, satisfactory or unsatis- 
factory, for everyone. This is obviously an unacceptable assumption 
on which to base cooperative analysis. Moreover, goal-selection by 
the psychologist is undemocratic even when it is inadvertent. 

This position may be illustrated by citing the case of one client 
who asked, “I'd like to know what kind of work you think I am 
best suited for.” The reply, in part, was, “I can’t choose a vocational 
goal for you, but if you wish I can try to help you learn more about 
yourself so that you may be able to develop a better basis for your 
own decision.” 

While the so-called “positive mental-hygiene goals” (9; 13) are 
acceptable in general, it is neither proper nor very effective to urge 
them on the client. To do so implies a moralistic judgment of the 
client’s state of adjustment and personality. Moreover, such a pro- 
cedure does not adequately take into account the client’s readiness 
for change, without which the suggested personality and adjustment 
goals are more or less meaningless to the client. 

On the other hand, however, when the client expresses a desire 
to bring about personality or character changes, it is permissible to 
describe to him in an exploratory and informational manner the 
whole range of personality and character goals from which he can 
choose those which seem to have meaning and significance to him. 
Through this procedure, the psychologist apparently facilitates the 
maintenance and improvernent of democratic self-direction on the 
part of his client, and himself avoids an unjustifiable and ineffective 
moralizing role. 

The avoidance of a goal-selecting role is relative rather than abso- 
lute, however, since there is a sort of selection in the psychologist’s 
assumption that the goals chosen by the client not only will be 
democratic, but must be so if he expects analytical cooperation from 
the psychologist. There is, however, a vital difference between 
the relatively independent selection of specific goals by the client, 
on his own responsibility, and the selection of specific goals for him 
by the psychologist. 

It is the duty of the client to decide when he has achieved a state 
of adequate psychological readjustment, reorientation, or analytical 
service. 

In first seeking a consulting relationship, an individual is exer- 
cising his ability and right to evaluate his own state of readjustment. 
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In assuming responsibility for evaluating his state of adjustment as 
adequate or satisfactory, the client is exercising the same ability and 
right. 

It is the duty of the client to be responsible for whatever use he 
may make of the analytical statements made by the psychologist 
during the course of the relationship. 

It is the right of the client to terminate the relationship at any 
time, for any reason. 

It is the right of the client to reject or disregard any analytical 
statement that the psychologist may make regarding the client's 
problems or objectives or means. 

All of the analytical statements made by the psychologist are 
tentative rather than final formulations, and of course have no 
compulsory aspects. It should be noted, however, that we are 
differentiating here between the psychologist’s analytical statements 
and his strictly defined judgmental responsibilities and rights. 

It is the right of the client to evaluate and reevaluate, inde- 
pendently, his own behavior, conduct, adjustment, status, role, goals, 
and experiences throughout the course of the consulting 
relationship. 

It is the right of the client to withhold any part of a problem, 
without regard to the possible adverse effects on the adequacy of 
analysis. 

The consulting relationship is not a compulsory one; hence the 
client need not present any problem material he may wish to retain. 
However, it has been our experience that, the more democratic the 
relationship, explicitly as well as implicitly, the more readily does 
the client present material which might otherwise be withheld. 


Duties in Relation to Minors 


It is the duty of the psychologist to give the parents or parent 
surrogate and the minor a reasonably complete description of his 
conception of the respective individual and mutual democratic 
rights and duties of their relationship, taking into account the 
relevant legal, physical, and psychological limitations. 

Many problems involving minors appear to develop because of 
an inadequate knowledge of the individual and mutual rights and 
duties involved in the parent-child or parent-adolescent relation- 
ship. Hence, an explanation of the psychologist’s conception of 
these rights and duties may often lay the basis for the solution of 
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the particular problem, and tends to prevent the development of 


others. 
It is the duty of the psychologist to determine whether or not 


the objectives of the parents or parent surrogate are democratic in 
relation to a minor and to refuse to enter into a consulting 
relationship if they are not. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to serve as an intermediary 
between the parents or parent surrogate and a minor when requested 
for the purpose of transmitting information, evaluations or for 
other proper purposes. 

The following example may serve to illustrate both the foregoing 
principles. One client wanted her seventeen-year-old son to go to 
a certain university in this area for reasons of social prestige, but 
the son preferred an eastern university. The client asked for help 
in convincing him that he should not go east. The parent’s objec- 
tives in this case were considered unacceptable. On the other hand, 
however, the role of intermediary for the purpose of working out 
a democratic compromise was acceptable to both parent and son, 
and a succcessful one was arranged. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to refuse to cooperate in the 
employment of undemocratic or authoritarian means by the parents 
in relation to a minor, even if the expressed parental objectives are 
democratic. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to explain to a minor the nature 
of the democratic relationship to be established between him and 
the psychologist. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to determine the objectives of 
the minor in relation to his parents or parent surrogate. 

It is the duty of the psychologist, in relation to a minor, to use 
only those techniques which am to establish, maintain, or enhance 
a democratic relationship between the minor and his parents or 
parent surrogate. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to refuse to establish a consulting 
relationship with a minor without the explicit consent of the latter's 
parents or parent surrogate. 


Mutual Duties and Rights 


It is the duty of both the psychologist and client to inform each 
other about any undemocratic conduct on the part of either or both 
that may occur at any time during the course of the relationship, 
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It is the duty of both the psychologist and client to conduct them- 
selves at all times in a manner that will fully comply with the legal 
aspects of the consulting relationship. 

Legal aspects are involved, explicitly or implicitly, in all human 
relationships, varying, of course, from culture to culture or from 
time to time in a given culture. It is necessary, therefore, to meet 
explicitly the objection (encountered in several discussions) that the 
“nonjudgmental” attitude permits the description of the past, or 
intended, anti-social or criminal behavior by the client, without 
implying the psychologist’s readiness to exercise his duty as a citizen 
in connection with such behavior. This is a legitimate criticism, 
and therefore it must be accounted for in the formulation of a sys- 
tematic code of ethics, even though the possibility of occurrence is 
remote. 

It is the right of both the psychologist and client to refuse to 
answer questions that are not directly concerned with the relation- 
ship itself or the consultation process. 

It is the right of both the psychologist and client (or minor, if 
he obtains permission from his parents or parent surrogate) to 
establish, by mutual agreement, any supplementary or substitutive 
individual or mutual democratic rights, duties, and obtectives not 
explicitly stated in the present code. 

Since the present formulation is not to be considered final, the 
purpose of this proposition is to facilitate the improvement of this 
code by those who may be concerned with it. 


Interprofessional Duties and Rights 


It is the duty of the psychologist to recommend, at the outset, 
that the client consult a physician. 

This proposition has been found necessary in order more clearly 
to delimit the psychologist’s responsibilities. Compliance with this 
recommendation is, of course, not compulsory. 

It is the duty of the client to be responsible for any consequences 
that may follow from noncompliance with the medical consultation 
recommended at the outset of the relationship. 

It is the right of the psychologist to discuss the possible problem- 
relevant medical factors with the client's physician if he obtains 
permission from the client. 

It is the duty of the psychologist to reject a client’s unreasonable, 
general or specific, criticism of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
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others engaged in the Consulting Psychology field or their tech- 
niques, but such rejection must be accompanied by an effort to 
clarify the client’s understanding. 

Other interprofessional ethical propositions will undoubtedly be 
formulated as the various interprofessional relationships become 
clarified. 

CLARIFICATION 
Valuational Aspect” 


It can be shown (2; 4; 17) that valuational phenomena are basic 
to all human conduct. And it is becoming increasingly clear (2; 6) 
that they are properly an object for scientific investigation. Hart- 
mann (5), for instance, points out that ““. . . all science, all logic 
and every act of intelligence exhibits the valuing-process in some 
form. . .” but that “Psychologists and other social scientists have 
too often acted as though neither they nor other men had any 
summun bonum or even a series of minor bona that meant any- 
thing to them.” Consequently, psychology has had “the least to 
ofter in fields that concern men most.” 

The specific affirmations of the values, intrinsic “good” or 
“goods,” and beliefs that underlie one’s relationships are, however, 
primarily an expression of personally approved valuations or 
afirmations. And the resultant personal ethical codes made neces- 
sary by the problem of effective personal conduct in various rela- 
tionships are likewise personal expressions, or personal solutions, 
so to speak. 

Nevertheless, these codes are more than a personal matter, since 
the welfare of others is also involved. And this is true for the 
whole range of personal behavior, including the occupational area 
which is our concern here. Therefore, while the present profes- 
sional code is an expression of personal position in regard to pro- 
fessional values and standards of conduct, it can be dealt with as a 
basis for the discussion of the ethical problem in Consulting 
Psychology—a point of departure, in other words. 

In this connection, moreover, it would seem that the recognition 
and acceptance of the basic democratic needs, values, beliefs, and 
“good” that underlie the various forms of the consulting relation- 


We hope to elaborate our position on the valuational aspect of the consulting relation 
ship in a later paper 
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ship are a necessary minimum, at least for the psychologists con- 
cerned, if the maximum “good” for all involved is the primary 
objective of the consulting relationship. However, we cannot here 
undertake explicitly and systematically to formulate all the valua- 
tions that underlie the democratic consulting relationship. But we 
can indicate, by means of an example, how this might be done. 
Maximal democratic self-direction, for instance, when formulated 
as an ethical proposition, is either a right or duty, but the value or 
belief or “good” on which it is based, is implied rather than explicit. 
This implied valuational aspect can be explicitly formulated as 
follows: “The maximum possible democratic self-direction is a 
basic need, good or value in the consulting relationship.” Thus 
stated, it can be seen that certain objectives * necessarily follow, 
namely, that the attainment and maintenance of democratic self. 
direction are desirable, and that the re-establishment of democratic 
self-direction is likewise desirable, if it has been lost. 


Unclarified Personal Orientation 


One of the writer’s experiences indicates, especially, the urgent 
need for a professional code of ethics in the Consulting Psychology 


field. Several years ago, in a conversation, a colleague who was 
engaged in part-time work as an applied psychologist, expressed 
himself in a way that seems to typify the authoritarian position. 
Among other things he said, “The client has no rights. When 
he comes to me I have complete charge.” “Yes, if you put it that 
way, I am a sort of Jehovah during the course of the relationship.” 
"I am a scientist. When I analyze a problem for a client, I do it 
objectively. I am a monist—I can’t accept the dualistic idea of 
self-direction in my clients.” “For instance, when ————— came 
to me about his problem I deliberately slanted my analysis in the 
way I thought would be best for him.” 

These remarks clearly indicated a misunderstanding of the ethical 
aspects of the consulting relationship, and an unclarified personal 
orrentation. 

Undemocratic or authoritarian conduct on the part of the psy- 
chologist is, of course, almost invariably inadvertent. Nevertheless, 
it seems desirable for applied psychologists to give some attention 


8 The relation of personal objectives to basic democratic personal and societal needs has 
had to be dealt with directly in the development of Psycho-Script, the analytical technique 
which the writer has been employing for several years. 
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to the clarification of their personal orientations. For it is apparent 
that the “inadvertent” undemocratic conduct can be due not only 
to an inadequate knowledge of the ethical aspects of the usual con- 
sulting relationship, but also to possible “unconscious” authoritarian 
or undemocratic tendencies in their personal orientations. There 
is, therefore, a need for techniques which will facilitate the clarifi- 
cation and acceptance of the psychologist’s personal orientation, 
prior to his entrance into the field. 

This, to a considerable degree, is achieved by the personal psy- 


choanalysis which is required for accredited standing in the related 
field of psychoanalysis. But, since many psychologists are not com- 
pletely satisfied with this procedure, the development of other 
techniques for this purpose is indicated. A discussion of this 
question is, however, outside the scope of this report. 


Intra- and Interprofessional Aspects 


There are a number of aspects of the ethical problem which are 
as yet unclarified, but which must be dealt with sooner or later. 
What, for example, shall be our position in regard to advertising 
psychological services? What sanctions shall we adopt in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of a code? What shall we do with 
respect to the correction of the prevailing public misunderstanding 
of the consulting relationship? Should representative members of 
the lay public be asked to contribute to the formulation of our code? 
These are questions which the writer obviously cannot deal with 
independently. Furthermore, the clarification of the relations of 
the various fields of applied psychology to each other, and to con- 
tiguous professions, is clearly dependent on the cooperative effort 
of the organizations in these fields. 


Style 

An examination of a number of codes of ethics (6) indicates 
that the style of the present one differs from most, with the partial 
exception of the Legal Code of Ethics (1908). The chief difference 
is that our code is formulated in terms of explicit rights, duties, and 
objectives, whereas the others with which it has been compared are 
formulated in various more or Jess equivalent terms. Some of them, 
for example, are formulated in terms of “should,” “proper and 
improper,” “ethical” and “unethical,” and “professional” and 
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“unprofessional.” But it seems possible to classify all of them into 
either a complete “is” or “ought to” or “mixed” style. 

The “is” and “ought to” differentiation is without much signif.- 
cance, apparently, judging by the clarifying discussion of it by 
Felix Cohen in his Ethical Systems and Legal Ideals (2). How- 
ever, the “is” formulation appears to have certain advantages in that 
it sounds less “moralistic” than the “ought to” alternative formula- 
tion and seems to result in a more exact and matter-of-fact statement 
of the ethical propositions. 

Written Copies 


The understanding of the consulting relationship might be greatly 
facilitated in the future by the presentation of written copies of an 
officially adopted professional code to prospective clients, prior to 
the establishment of the relationship. A development of this sort 
would probably make it unnecessary to explain the relationship, 
except at those points during its course where a partial reinforcing 
clarification is necessary or desirable. However, it would not 
eliminate the need of an explicit or implied approval of the 
relationship by the client at the outset. 


RESULTs 


The practical effects of consistently democratic conduct in the 
consulting relationship seem to be: (a) the development of a higher 
degree of analytical objectivity; (2) the prevention of undesirable 
value-judgments; (c) the maintenance of self-direction and self- 
esteem on the part of the client; and (d) the improvement of the 
client’s understanding of the nature of the relationship. In short, 
the outcome is the establishment of a relationship that is “psycho 
logically comfortable” for the participants. 

Moreover, the actual experience of a democratic relationship is 
usually so satisfying that former clients, as one might expect, appear 
to find it much easier to return for analytical help on other personal 
problems, or for supplementary help on those already dealt with, 
if and when such needs develop. 

Likewise, if the author’s experience is a criterion, democratic 
consulting relationships have a “good-will” value. For, time and 
again, he has found that former clients have referred others to him 
on the grounds that the prospective clients may not only expect a 
democratic relationship, but must accept it as a prerequisite of 
analytical assistance. The nature of these references is indicated in 
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remarks such as, “He said that you don’t give advice, and that you 
don’t decide anything for a person.” “She said that you just help 
a person analyze his problem instead of telling him what to do.” 

The present code is obviously an attempt at an ideal formulation. 
And, as in the case of other ideals, it may be argued that complete 
attainment is, in all probability, beyond the reach of any consulting 
psychologist. But this argument is beside the point, for we are 
fully aware of the gap between this ideal formulation and our own 
practice, and yet we are also aware of the great improvement in 
our conduct in the consulting relationship which has come from 
direct consideration of the ethical problem. Moreover, it seems 
relevant to point out that not only has our own conduct been thus 
improved, but also that of our clients who have necessarily had to 
give direct attention to the ethical aspects of the relationship estab- 
lished between us. This latter outcome is not without importance, 
it would seem, in regard to its contribution to the psychological 
growth (10) or maturation of the client. In our terms, it results 
in a gain in the client’s awareness of the general meaning of demo- 
cratic independence, rights, responsibilities, and values in human 
relationships. 


VALIDATION 


The propositions which constitute our code have been developed 
piece-meal by the writer over a period of five years. They have 
been subjected, as far as possible, to the only kind of validation that 
seemed to be feasible within the limits of his own situation, 2.¢., 
general agreement among clients, colleagues, and other interested 
persons, on the nature of appropriate conduct in the relationship. 
The present validation, however, is clearly unsatisfactory and indi- 
cates the need for a more rigorous investigation of this problem in 
applied democratic ethics. Our position here, therefore, is pre- 
sented as merely suggestive or tentative rather than conclusive, and, 
in line with this, we have included a proposition in the “mutual 
rights and duties” section which should facilitate the improvement 
of the code. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the further development and validation of our proposed 
professional code for the consulting relationship be considered by 
the Committee on Scientific and Professional Ethics of the APA. 
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2. That psychologists make a comprehensive explanation of the 
democratic consulting relationship to their clients or minors before 
establishing it. 

3. That more attention be given to the ethical, valuational, and 
relationship training of all students preparing to enter a field of 
applied psychology. 

4. That psychologists accept the responsibility for publicizing the 
nature of the democratic consulting relationship. 

5. That procedures be developed for the achievement of minimal 
standards of personal orientation by those preparing to enter a field 
of applied psychology. 

6. That psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, etc., clarify and formalize 
the special ethical characteristics of the various forms of democratic 
relationships in their own fields. 

7. That no technique be employed without a thorough considera- 
tion of its ethical aspects. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


ATTITUDES TOWARD CRIPPLES'* 


BY PAUL H. MUSSEN anp ROGER G. BARKER 


Stanford University 


1g social-psychological situation of the crippled person is frequently quite 

different from that of his noncrippled contemporaries. The cripple, therefore, 
frequently offers an excellent opportunity for studying the influence of long 
continued social conditions upon behavior. The increasing demand for psy 
hological counseling in rehabilitation work with war and civilian disabled makes 
the exploration of the social-psychological problems of cripples an urgent practical 
task as well as an opportunity for scientific discovery. 

In defining the psychological situation of cripples, the attitudes of noncrippled 
persons toward them are among the more important factors to be considered, for 
cripples have a subordinate, minority status and must accommodate themselves to 

» expectations of the noncrippled dominant majority. The object of the present 


nvestigation is to describe the attitudes which noncrippled college students express 
i 


toward crippled persons. By the use of rating scales we have attempted (1) to 
determine the beliefs held as to cripples’ behavior characteristics, (2) to measure 
the degree of favorableness of attitude toward cripples both in general and with 
respect to particular behavior characteristics, and (3) to find possible correlates of 
attitude toward cripples. 

A series of rating scales was prepared for rating the following 24 personality 
characteristics: disposition (good humor), self-pity, friendliness, self-confidence, 
self-reliance, social poise and tact, unselfishness, social adaptability, aggressiveness, 
trustworthiness, sensitiveness, kindness, tolerance, persistence, courage, mental 
alertness, vitality, originality, impulsiveness, submissiveness, emotional restraint, 
conscientiousness, realism, and religiousness. 

Directions were as follows: 


Although there are individual differences among cripples, in many of their personality 
characteristics they tend to differ from people who are not handicapped. We are anxious 
to determine in what ways these differences are evident. 

Check the point on each scale which in your opinion best describes physically handi- 
capped (crippled) people with respect to each of the qualities listed below. Make your 
answers refer to persons with serious physical disabilities but who are not bedridden or 

nfined to their homes. For example, make your answers refer to persons who must 

ear braces, artificial limbs, etc., to persons who limp seriously, who hav 

uralyzed or malformed arms or hands; to dwarfs; to persons with defects w 

vious to a stranger, but who are otherwise in good health. Do not make your 
to the blind, the deaf, or to persons with speech or heart defects 

You may check any point on a scale. For example this item 


Disposition 


v 





Light-hearted, Generally good Average, for the Tendency to be Usually seems 
constant bub- humored, smiles most part mod- somber, serious, depressed, de- 
bling gaiety easily, full of erately cheerful less cheerful than spondent. Sel- 
fun average dom smiles or 
iaughs 
1 This study was aided by a grant from the Social Sci 
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You would check “light-hearted, constant bubbling gaiety” if you think that phrase best 
described crippled people in general. Or if you believe that cripples as a whole are 
“generally good-humored, smile easily, and are full of fun,” check that point. Or if you 
feel that they fall between these two descriptions, check a point between them, as in the 
illustration above 


Each scale line was 8 inches long. The descriptive phrases were placed at the 
ends and at 2-inch intervals under the scale line. The rating scales were piaced 
in the series in random order, with “good” and “bad” extremes at the right or 
left ends according to chance. 

Each rater was asked to rate not only crippled persons but also the ideal person 
The directions on the first sheet of the scale asked only for ratings of. cripples; 
it was only after he had rated cripples on all 24 traits that the rater received these 
additional directions (printed after Item 24, religiousness) : 


Turn back to Item 1 (Disposition) and indicate with a capital I (eye) the point at which 
a person who is Ideal in this trait would fall. Then do the same for each of the 
23 items. 


For scoring purposes, each of the scales was divided into 22 equal units. This 
division yielded ratings in terms of small yet manageable units; it gave exactly 11 
units, #.¢., possible ratings, on either side of the average point (the center of the 
line); and it made each of the other description points the center of a unit (namely, 
the first, sixth, seventeenth, and twenty-second units). 

Degree-of-favorableness-toward-cripples scores were derived from these ratings 
by subtracting each person’s ideal rating from his cripple rating on each scale 
This difference was interpreted as an indication of favorableness of attitude on the 
assumption that a person who regarded cripples more favorably on a particular 
characteristic would place his cripple rating closer to his ideal rating than a person 
not so favorably disposed toward cripples. Degree-of-favorableness scores were 
computed for each person for the specific scales. In addition, a generalized 
attitude score was obtained by summing each person’s difference scores on all the 
scales. 

The series of rating scales was administered to 117 students of elementary 
psychology at Stanford University, 84 women and 33 men. The findings reported 
here are based on the data for these 117 people. 


REsSULTs 


Median Ratings. The profiles of the median cripple and ideal ratings are 
shown in the figure. For clarity of exposition the favorable end of each scale 
has been placed at the left, and the scales have been placed in order from the most 
extreme cripple rating in the favorable direction to the most extreme cripple 
rating in the unfavorable direction. 

The descriptive phrases falling nearest to the points of the median cripple 
ratings are as follows: 


Conscientiousness: Tries harder than most. 

Self-reliance: Tendency to have more than average degree of self-reliance 
Kindness: More kind than average 

Emotional restraint: Tendency to be reserved; seldom lets the world know 
Persistence: Quite persistent; gives up only after definite proof of impossibility. 
Mental alertness: Intelligent; more alert than average. 

Originality: Tends to be more creative than average. 

Religiousness: Tendency to be more religious than most people. 

Impulsiveness: Inclined to ponder possible results of behavior. 
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iselfishness: Marked tendency to be unselfish; generous, altruistic. 
Friendliness: Average degree of friendliness. 
Trustworthiness: Average degree of trustworthiness. 
Disposition: Average; for the most part moderately cheerful. 
folerance: Average degree of tolerance. 
Courage: Average amount of courage. 
Self-pity: Average amount of self-pity. 
Social poise and tact: Average ability and interest in getting along with others. 
Vitality: Average amount of vitality, energy, pep. 

confidence: Average amount of self-confidence 

Submissiveness: Average amount of ascendance and submission. 
Realism: Given to reverie occasionally. 
Aggressiveness: Tendency to be mild; gentle in approach to people. 
Social adaptability: Finds it somewhat difficult to adjust to new situations. 


Sensitiveness: More sensitive than average. 





FAVORABLE <———————"—~ AVERAGE ——————————_: UNFAVORABLE 


a T a a T a a i oe ee ee ee ce eee 


| Conscientiousness + 


‘ 
2. Self-reliance que Grigio votnes 
3. Kindness Oweno Ideal ratings 


4 Emotional Restraint 


5 Persistence 





6 Mental Alertness 
7. Originality 

8 Religiousness 

9 impulsiveness 
10. Unselfishness 

Il. Friendliness 

12 Trustworthiness 


13. Disposition 





14 Tolerance 


|S. Courage 





16. Self-pity 
17 


Social Poise, Tact 
18 Vitality 
19 Self -confidence 
20. Submissiveness 
21. Realism 
22. Aggressiveness 
23. Social Adaptability 








24. Sensitiveness 
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According to these data our subjects believe that cripples differ from “average” 
in the same direction as ideal persons upon ten characteristics, that they are near 
the average on ten characteristics, and that they differ from average in an 
unfavorable direction (away from the ideal) on four characteristics. 

Favorableness of Attitude on Specific Items. The means of the differences 
between the ideal and cripple ratings are significantly greater than zero for all 
items. Even on those items where the mean difference between cripple and ideal 
ratings is smallest it is significant, 7.c., upon none of the items are cripples given 
ideal ratings. 

The most favorable attitudes toward cripples are with respect to religiousness, 
self-reliance, kindness, conscientiousness, emotional restraint, and unselfishness. 
In these cases the mean difference between ideal and cripple ratings is less than 
5.10 units, z.c., less than one-quarter of the total scale length. 

The least favorable attitudes are with respect to social adaptability, sensitiveness, 
self-confidence, and self-pity. In these cases the mean differences between ideal 
and cripple ratings are greater than 7.53 units, #.c., greater than one-third the total 
scale length. 

General Favorableness of Attitude. The generality or consistency of the differ 
ence scores throughout all the items was tested by correlating the total difference 
scores on the first half of the test with total difference scores on the second half 
of the test. The result was a correlation of -+- .62-+.04, which indicates a degree 
of consistency higher than would be expected if chance alone were operating. 

This same correlation coefficient (-+- .62) can be regarded as a reliabilit 
coefhcient in the same way that a split-half correlation coefficient is so regarded. 
Applying the Spearman-Brown prophecy formula this reliability coefficient is raised 
to 83. 

By summing each individual's difference scores upon all scales a general favor 
ableness-of-attitude score is obtained. The distribution of these scores is symmetri 
cal; the mean of the distribution is 135.9, and the standard deviation 42.57. The 
range of scores is 29 to 326. This means that the subject most favorably disposed 
toward cripples rated them, on the average, within 1.2 units of his ideal on eacl 
scale; the subject most unfavorable toward cripples rated them, on the average, 
13.6 units from his ideal; the “average” subject rated cripples 5.7 units from his 
ideal. 

The general attitude score is unrelated to the sex or religious affiliation of the 
subjects. 

Variability of Ratings. The degree of agreement among the raters as to the 
characteristics of crippled and ideal persons was measured in terms of the differ 
ence between the 25th and 75th percentile ratings of the group on each scale 
The smaller this difference, the greater the degree of agreement upon the rating 
There is greater agreement upon the ideal ratings in 20 cases; on only four scales 
are the Qr-Q;: differences smaller for the cripple ratings than for the ideal ratings, 
namely on sensitiveness, courage, impulsiveness, and realism. 

The amount of variability in the ratings differs considerably from trait to trait. 
For the cripple ratings, Q:-Q: varies from 3.63 scale units to 10.45 scale units. 
There is greatest agreement with respect to sensitiveness, vitality, courage, religious 
ness, kindness, and persistence. For these, Qr-Q: is less than 5.22 in every case. 
There is least agreement on the ratings of self-pity, self-confidence, tolerance, sub 
missiveness,« disposition, and conscientiousness; Qs-Q: is 7.00 or greater in each 


' 


case. For ideal ratings Q:-Q: varies from 1.34 to 5.68 scale units; there is greates' 


agreement upon self-reliance, persistence, disposition, social poise and tact, self 
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confidence, and mental alertness; for these Qr-Q: is less than 2.42 in every case. 
There is least agreement on ideal ratings of realism, aggressiveness, impulsiveness, 
sensitiveness, courage, and emotional restraint; Q:-Q: is greater than 5.23 in every 
ase. 

SUMMARY 

A series of rating scales was used in this study (1) to describe beliefs about the 
behavior characteristics of crippled persons, (2) to define the standard in terms of 
which this behavior is judged (ideal behavior), (3) to measure favorableness of 
attitude toward crippled persons with respect to particular behavior characteristics, 
and (4) to measure general favorableness of attitude toward crippled persons on 
all the characteristics rated. 

According to the data gathered, a highly educated group of subjects believe 
that crippled persons tend to have behavior characteristics that differentiate them 
from noncrippled persons in both favorable and unfavorable ways. Individual 
raters exhibit a generalized attitude or bias toward cripples which is manifested 
throughout ratings of a wide variety of behavioral characteristics; this general 
attitude varies from extremely favorable in some subjects to very unfavorable in 
thers. With the data at hand we were unable to identify any correlates of this 
general attitude. The degree of agreement as to the characteristics of cripples 
varies greatly with the behavior being rated; there is greater agreement on the 
behavior characteristics of ideal persons than of crippled persons. The data give 
no support to the frequently stated opinion that cripples are, in general, regarded 
unfavorably. Our subjects rated cripples more frequently toward the favorable 
han toward the unfavorable ends of the scales. However, this finding must be 
nterpreted in the light of the fact that we have dealt only with verbal expressions 
of attitude in a restricted cultural milieu. 





STREPHOSYMBOLIA AND READING DISABILITY 


BY C. O. WEBER 
Wells College 


nN 1926 Orton (3) offered the concept of strephosymbolia (“twisted symbols”) a 
I an explanation for certain forms of reading disability. Orton is sometime 
supposed to champion the view that this defect is present in all forms of reading 
disability. On the contrary, he recognizes other causes, such as defects of vision 
and hearing, general intellectual defect, and emotional disturbances (3, pp. 72-78) 
Reading disability may occur in the absence of such other causes. Orton was led 
to infer the role played by strephosymbolia because of the presence of unique symp 
toms in some cases which validate this concept. Orton does not stress strephosym 
bolia as a frequent cause of reading disability. Indeed, in the communities visited 
by his unique mobile clinic only some 2 per cent of the total school population 
exhibited this condition. In some communities the precentage of strephosymbolic: 
is more than doubled due to inefficient educational methods (4, p. 141). 

Neurologically, Orton’s theory implies two major principles of cortical organi 
zation: (1) the principle of unilateral cerebral dominance of some linguistic func 
tions, and (2) the principle of isotropism. The latter principle holds that 
“engrammes” of corresponding right and left functional areas of the cortex arc 
oppositely oriented. A thorough examination of these assumptions would require 
separate treatment. The object of the present paper is rather to examine Orton's 
claims from the practical point of view: To what extent do inefficient readers 
manifest the symptoms implied by strephosymbolia? 

According to Orton (3, pp. 80-85) there are three main symptoms, as follows: 

1. Reversals and confusions are of central importance. Static reversals comprise 
the reversals of letters which show right-left symmetry (p and q, b and d). Similar 
letters are confused (m and n). Kinetic reversals consist of reversed words (was 
and saw, etc.). 

2. A second symptom is the facility with which the affected subject can read 
reversed (“mirrored”) script. 

3. The spelling of strephosymbolics is notoriously bad. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF OrTON’s THEORY 


Reversal errors in reading have been given thorough attention by experimentalists. 
The findings, so far, give very dubious support to the theory of strephosymbolia. 
It would require a separate monograph to review all of the studies in detail. 
Suffice it to say that the findings justify the following conclusions: 

1. There is no reason for supposing that readers fall into two classes, those who 
make excessive reversal errors, and others who are entirely or nearly free from 
such errors. One might suppose that Orton’s theory implies “types”; but since he 
supposes that there are developmental forms of such defects there are naturally 
many degrees of them. 

2. The tendency to confuse and reverse symbols is typical of very young children. 
With increasing maturity this tendency is replaced by normal left-right progression. 
Only an unusual persistence of reversal tendencies could be regarded as a basic 
cause of reading disability. 

356 
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Reversal errors are found to comprise but a small part of all errors made in 

iding (1; 2; 5). The crucial matter for Orton’s theory is not the total number 

all errors, or even the total number of reversal errors. If Orton is right, the 

bject affected should rather show an excess ratio of reversal to nonreversal errors. 
Many published studies ignore this considerauon. 

[he study made by L. S. Wolfe (7) deserves special attention because of the 
igorous care with which it was carried out; and in particular for the careful 
eporting of various categories of error. Two groups of boys were selected after 
orough testing in order to equate them for all factors except reading ability, 


garding which the 18 experimental cases showed a retardation of reading age of 
’ 


bout two years below chronological age. The chronological ages ranged from 
years and 11 months to 9g years and 11 months. These two groups were com 
pared as regards reversal tendencies in six reading situations, of which the first is 
f most significance for the present discussion. The first experiment consisted in 
tachistoscopic presentation of 100 words to each subject in three different ways. 
rst, the words were exposed as wholes; secondly, with the letters appearing in 
ft-to-right succession; thirdly, in succession from right to left. Wolfe found that 
inefficient readers (experimentals) make more errors of all kinds in all three 
nethods of presentation. The present writer computed the ratios of reversal errors 
complete and partial reversals) to nonreversal errors from Wolfe’s data. It turns 
it that the normal readers (controls) make relatively more reversal errors except 
for the third (right-to-left) method of presentation. The ratios secured by dividing 


ersal errors by all other errors (omissions, additions, substitutions) for each of 
he three methods of exposure are given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


Ratios oF Reversat TO NoNnREVERSAL Errors 


| 
MerTHop or Exposurt EXPERIMENTALS ConTROLS 





Whole Word Method . Oo 1.074 
Left to Right ‘ 1.210 
Right to Left 1 761 





It is only in the right-to-left method of exposure that the experimentals exceed 
the controls in the ratio of reversal to nonreversal errors. This affords a certain 
support to Orton’s view, since one would expect the right-left order of presentation 
to precipitate reversals with the inefficient reader who, by hypothesis, favors this 
direction. It is a fact, however, that the normal reader makes more absolute 
reversals in this situation, which Wolfe accounts for as follows: The good reader 
sees that the right-left exposure does yield a good word in many cases, and readily 
falls in with the “set” to report them. Again, Miss Wolfe is perhaps right in the 
opinion that the differences between the ratios of experimentals and controls are not 
reliable (8). Her tachistoscopic material was loaded with reversal words; but in 
spite of this the normal reader made only about one or two reversal errors in 100 
trials. It must be noted, however, that the retarded readers made from 10 t 2 


to 13 
reversal errors in 100 trials. 
Orton’s THEORY AND THE READING oF CoLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Our own experimental tests of Orton’s theory grew out of a chronic difficulty 
attending the remedial reading work which the author has been giving to Wells 
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College freshmen since 1936. Although we found it possible to bring about an 
average improvement of about 22 per cent in reading ability (considering both 
speed and comprehension) after only six remedial reading sessions spaced at 
intervals of one week, still there are always some four to six subjects in every group 
of 50 who show no material gain at the end of such periods (6). The subjects of 
such failure show no trait or set of traits which distinguish them clearly from 
students who make good improvements. Studies of visual and auditory imagery 
dominance, intelligence level, or personality traits fail to distinguish them as a 
special class. In 1939-40 an attempt was made to determine whether or not these 
subjects show the symptoms which Orton attributes to strephosymbolics. Two 
groups of students (sophomores) were formed from subjects of the previous year’s 
remedial reading group. Table 2 gives initial comparisons of the two groups, one 
characterized by high gain, and the other by low gain in the remedial reading work 


TABLE 2 


IniT1AL Scores oF HicH- anp Low-Gain ReEapinc Groups 





MEASURES j DIFFERENCE 





Number of Cases 

Average A. C. E. Intelligence Score 
Nelson-Denny Paragraph Reading Score 
Percentages of Gain after Six Weeks 
Average Freshman Grades (in Courses) 





The crucial difference between these two groups lies in their capacity to profit 
from the work in remedial reading. The low-gain group shows an average loss 
of 13.4 per cent, but about one-half of them did show small gains. The losses and 
small gains, we believe, are in part due to the fact that Form B of the Nelson 
Denny Test (given finally) is more difficult than Form A (given initially); but 
the high-gain group made a gain of 35 per cent on the average in spite of this. 
There is also the consideration that reading skill may show day-to-day fluctuation, 
and that one might get spurious evidences of gain or loss if one trusts to but one 
initial and one final test. The author is at present engaged in a study of such 
function fluctuation in the sphere of reading. 

The subjects in these two groups were given group tests designed to bring out 
relevant symptoms as follows: 

1. Tests of reversal tendency. One hundred “flash cards” designed to reveal 
reversal tendencies were exposed for short intervals on a screen, the subjects giving 
immediate records after each exposure. The materials on the 100 cards consisted 
of number series, letters, nonsense words, and meaningful words. The subjects 
took the reversal tests in small groups of five subjects. The results were scored for 
three error categories: right-left reversals (r); errors (e) consisting of reporting 
items mot present, repeating items present, inversions not involving right-left 
reversal; omissions (o); the failure to report items present or called for. 

2. Spelling test. A list of 50 words was selected as a suitable spelling test for 
the subjects. These words were pronounced and then defined (for identification) 
by the experimenter, and the subject “spelled” them in writing. The score was 
two points for each word correctly spelled. 

3. Mirror writing test. Subjects were given one minute each for three writing 
assignments: (a) writing “Mary had a little lamb . . .,” etc., in normal fashion 
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with the normally used hand, (4) writing the same verse backwards with the 
normal hand, and (¢) writing it backwards with the hand not normally used in 
writing. The score in each case consisted in the number of letters legibly written. 

4. Calculation with and without distraction. This test was not prompted by any 
consideration of Ortcn’s views, but serves as an additional test to check the writer’s 
impression that the subjects in the low-gain group show marked distractibility. 
The task consisted in solving two equivalent lists of arithmetic problems, the first 
without distraction, and the second while three metronomes beating at different 
rates served as distractors. In a second test, the distraction consisted in having the 
experimenter read aloud a random list of numbers while the subject was working 
on the second list of arithmetic problems. On the usual assumption that poor 
readers make use of voco-moter imagery, the voice should be particularly distracting 
to them. 

s. Perseveration tests. Also unrelated to Orton’s views, these tests were intended 
as merely exploratory tests of “mental set and shift” in good and poor readers. We 
first measured the skill of each subject in writing the alphabet in capitals in forward 
direction, and the numbers from 1oo to o in forward direction. In the second part 

this test, alternating these two activities was required; that is, the subject must 
write: A, 100, B, 99, etc. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


Reversal errors (r) were divided by the sum of all other errors, giving a quotient 
that gets progressively larger as the r errors exceed the non-r errors. Similarly, 
in the distraction tests, the score of the nondistraction period was divided by the 
score during distraction: the larger the quotient, the greater the distractibility of 
the subject. In the perseveration test, the average of the two single-task scores was 
divided by the alternating-task score: the larger the quotient, the greater the 
susceptibility to perseveration, i.c., the greater the subject’s difficulty in alternating 
tasks. 

The results of these experiments are given in Table 3 in the form of “critical 
ratios,” i.¢., the differences between the corresponding averages of the two groups 
are divided by the standard errors of the differences. The last column to the right 
gives the probability that the differences found are true differences on the basis 
ot 100. 


TABLE 3 


Critica, Ratios oF DiFFERENCES BETWEEN Low- AND HicH-Gain Groups 





Group Scores | PRroBa- 


THe Measures CoMPARED . 
Hich | SEasry BILITY 





Sum r Divided by Sum ¢ ' : (+) 
Sum r Divided by Sum e+Sum o .2! : (+) 1.833 | (+) 
Sum r+Sum ¢+Sum o 100 .100 2.009 
Spelling Test .900 | .600 | (+) 1.716 | (+) 
Normal—Nonnormal Reversed Writing | -390 | -120 | (——) .249 | (—) 
Normal—Normal Reversed Writing | .600 .630 | (+) «1971 | (+) 
Arithmetic Test: Normal Score Minus 

Metronome Distraction Score .962 .999 
Arithmetic Test: Normal Score Minus 

Voice Distraction Score 899 | 892 
Perseveration Test Ratio .510 | 1.520 


Average Freshman Grades, 1938-39 .600 | 77.500 
| 


. 482 
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The results which favor Orton’s views are marked with plus signs in the last 
two columns to the right in Table 3. The first two lines show that the low-gain 
subjects make more r errors relative to e and o errors. (e includes all nonreversal 
errors other than omissions.) The quotients resulting from dividing the differences 
between the group averages by the SE’s of the differences are not large, and yet 
they are large enough to be significant. The third line shows, in agreement with 
Wolfe, that the poor readers make more errors of all kinds than do the good 
readers. Line 4 shows that the low-gain group is inferior in the spelling test, but 
the difference is again not perfectly reliable. In line 5, the score of the subject 
while writing in right-left progression with the hand not normally used in writing 
is subtracted from the score made in normal left-right writing with the normally 
used hand. On the view that nonreaders have a native tendency to progress from 
right to left, they should show smaller score differences in the two writing situations 
than do the high-gain groups. On the contrary, however, the high-gain group 
shows relatively better skill in reversed writing, hence the final ratios and proba- 
bility values in line 5 are marked “minus.” In line 6, however, the low-gain group 
does show relatively more facility in writing in reversed fashion with the normally 
used hand, but the difference has the low probability value of only 57. Lines 7, 8, 
and 9 show that we found no reliable differences between the low-gain and high 
gain groups in regard to the distractibility and perseveration tests. The good 
readers were slightly more distracted by the metronome, the poor readers by voice 
distraction. The perseveration tests, of course, were entirely too few to measure 
group differences adequately. The most reliable difference found between the tw: 
groups concerns the average college grades earned during the freshman year. The 
low-gain group seems characterized by a general incapacity to improve with oppor 
tunity and practice. 

A legitimate objection to our findings regarding reversal errors would be to say 
that reversal errors in the normal reading situation would be fewer in number than 
in our tachistoscopic tests. Our set-up, like Wolfe’s, was to a great extent delib 
erately designed to precipitate reversal errors. The words “was” and “saw” would 
hardly be confused when they occur in a meaningful context. And yet, stubborn 
reversal tendencies might have the effect of slowing up reading rate. 

In 1941-42 the 100 reversal tendency test cards were again presented to 38 fresh 
men taking the remedial reading work. As before, two groups were formed, alike 
in initial reading and intelligence scores, but differing in the benefits derived from 
remedial reading. A high-gain group of 11 subjects made an average gain of 
38 per cent after nine weeks of remedial reading, while a low-gain group of 10 
cases made a corresponding gain of only 5 per cent. The results of the reversal 
tendency tests supported the findings of the 1939-40 study just reported. The low 
gain group showed larger ratios of r over ¢ and o errors, the critical ratios of r 
divided by ¢ being 1.023; the critical ratio of r divided by e+o was 1.428. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The main concern of this article was to examine the incidence of reversal errors 
in the reading of low.gain and high-gain groups of readers taking a series of 
remedial reading exercises. The fact that all degrees of reversal tendency may be 
found among readers, i.c., the fact that “types” do not exist is no disproof of the 
theory of strephosymbolia, since Orton holds that there may be degrees of conflict- 
ing dominance. The finding that reversal errors are normally characteristic of an 
early age, yielding eventually to normal left-right progression, might seem quite 


adverse to Orton. The writer is not convinced that this is the case. Most studies 
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reversal tendency report only massed averages. Among the subjects there may 


indeed be some 2 or 4 per cent whose reading difficulties are primarily due to 


versal tendencies, and whose reversal errors, considered apart from group averages, 
ay be large. It would be tenable to suppose that the reversal tendencies in such 
cases arise from conflicting directional tendencies of a functional nature, rather than 
from structural antitropic arrangements of cerebral areas. Again, if such cases 


xist, it is unlikely that they will be found among college students, since educa- 


nal selection would eliminate them. Studies like the one just reported would 


e much more pertinent in the lower grades. 


Our own experiments, made in two separate years, do show that freshmen who 


il to profit from remedial reading work do make more reversal errors in propor- 
tion to other errors. These low-gain cases are also inferior to others in spelling 
nd in average college grades. The differences in regard to reversal errors are not 


mpletely reliable, but they are extensive enough to deserve the renewed attention 
students of the psychology of reading. No significant differences were found 


etween low- and high-gain groups in regard to general intelligence scores, “mirror- 
writing” skills, susceptibility to distraction and to perseveration tendencies. 
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WHY DOES THE SPEECH OF STUTTERERS IMPROVE 
IN CHORUS READING? 


BY FRANK A. PATTIE 
The Rice Institute 
AND 
BILLIE BRANDT KNIGHT 


Houston, Texas 


another person. The explanations that have been given for this phenomenon 
fall into two classes: (1) those which state that the hearing of another person’s 
speech has a direct facilitating effect upon the speech of the stutterer, and (2) 
those which assume that the unison reading affects the stutterer’s performance 
indirectly by removing the emotional tension which is the primary cause of 
stuttering. This emotional tension is supposed to be relieved because in the 
situation involving unison reading the subject does not experience any “burden 
of communication” or because his speech is rendered less prominent or outstanding 
in the total situation. 

The theory of Bluemel, who conceives of stuttering as the inhibition of the 
conditioned reflexes of speech, is an example of the first type. He writes: 


ya. oral reading of stutterers improves greatly when they read in unison with 


When other persons speak in unison with the stammerer their words furnish the con 
ditioned stimulus for which his speech is the conditioned response. In Pavlov’s terminology 
the reflex is supported or reinforced, hence it proceeds without inhibition. (3, p. 86) 


It should be remarked that a conditioned reflex is not reinforced, in Pavlov’s 
terminology, by presenting the conditioned stimulus; what Bluemel seems to have 
in mind is a reinforcement or strengthening, through external stimulation, of 
the internal nervous patterns which initiate speech. 

Fletcher’s theory belongs to the second type. His general view of stuttering 
is that it is a disorder not of speech but of communication. Where there is speech 
but no communication, there is no stuttering; hence, when a stutterer speaks aloud 
when he is entirely alone, his speech improves. Likewise, in unison reading there 
is no burden of communication resting upon the subject. He writes: 

The author’s subjects with whom he tried out reading in unison . . . reported, as their 
explanation of their relief from stuttering that in reading with someone they did not have 
the feeling that the sole responsibility was resting upon them, and that if they “got stuck” 
the other person would keep going. . . . Consciousness of social demands . . . is a 
determining factor affecting the stutterer’s ability to speak. (6, pp. 239-240) 


Miss Virginia Barber has developed a theory of the same type as Fletcher’s and 
bases it upon a thorough experimental study, in which subjects read in fourteen 
different situations. Since stutterer and accompanist did not always read identical 
material, she uses the term “chorus reading,” which is broader than “unison 
reading.” Her conclusions are, in part: 


Chorus reading tends to be more effective in decreasing the frequency of stuttering when 
the stutterer receives the more “support’”—that is, when there are several persons reading 
along with him—and when the material read by the cooperating readers is the same as 


that read by the subject. 
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It is interesting to note that the point at which there occurred the most marked breaking 
vn of the distraction came when there was a transition from reading in unison with the 
perating readers to the reading of different material. It would appear from this and 
m the performance in the remaining situations that the stutterer tends to speak most 
juently when his performance is not easily differentiated from the total activity at the 
ment. It seems likely that so long as he knows that the whole activity will go on, he 
es not place so high an evaluation of his own part in it—and, in consequence, tends to 
form more efficiently. When the cooperating readers start reading different material, 
levolves upon him to speak well, for his inadequacy would then become conspicuous. 
e more important it becomes for him to speak well, the more likely is he to stutter. In 
r words, the more positively he evaluates fluency, the more he resists non-fluency— 
in consequence, the more he stutters. (2, pp. 382-383) 


In a study by Eisenson and Wells (5) subject and experimenter read in unison 
before a microphone, first merely as a rehearsal without communication and again 
hen the subject’s voice was to be transmitted to listeners elsewhere. These 
uthors believe that their data show that their subjects’ speech was poorer in the 
second situation; but the size of the mean increase in errors is greatly affected 
by the data of one subject, the omission of which causes the mean to drop from 

to 10 per cent; moreover, seven of their nineteen subjects actually spoke better 
n the first situation, while for four there was no difference. The data therefore 
seem to fall short of adequate support of the authors’ conclusion. 


METHOD 


The observations which led Fletcher and Barber to emphasize responsibility 
for communication and salience of the subject’s performance are seriously deficient 
in that they do not include situations in which there is chorus reading and in 
addition the two factors just mentioned. Such a situation can be easily arranged; 
the subject can read before an audience while chorus reading of another person 
is conveyed to him through a telephone. 

In our experiments the subjects read in the following six situations in the order 
indicated: 

1. The subject read alone. The audience consisted of three persons including 
the senior writer P. On a few occasions the audience contained four or five 
persons. 

2. The subject read while P read the same material in unison with him. P 
tried to read so that he and the subject would be pronouncing the same word 
at all times. 

3. The subject read while he listened to P, who was in a distant room and 
read the same material in unison with him. P’s reading was conveyed to him by 
telephone; P heard the subject’s reading and thus was able to keep in unison 
with him. 

4. The same as situation 2, except that the two readers read different material. 


=e 


5. The same as situation 3, except that the two readers read different material. 

6. The subject read alone. 

In situations 3 and 5 there is responsibility for communication to the audience, 
and the stutterer’s performance does not merge into a background as it does 
when the audience hears both readers. If the presence of these factors induces 
the emotional tension which leads to stuttering, then subjects should stutter more 


. . / . 
in these situations than they do when the accompanying reader is heard by the 
audience. Situations 4 and 5 were included in order to compare the efficacy of 
the reading of different material in a face-to-face situation and in a telephone 
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situation; we know from the work of Barber that such chorus reading face-to-fa 
is effective in improving the subject’s speech. 

Twelve subjects were used; five were adults, and seven were between twelve 
and seventeen years of age. Some of the most severe stutterers required twenty 
two minutes to read 550 words, while some of the less severe stutterers who were 
free from tonic spasms could read the same selection in less than four minutes. 
\ The reading material was that used by Professor Eugene Hahn in one of his 
experiments (7). We are grateful to him for permission to use this ingeniously 
constructed material, which consists of four selections of 550 words each. Each 
selection contains the same words as the others, but they are arranged in different 
orders and the sentence structure is different. The same story is told by each 
selection. The four materials, numbered as they were by Hahn, were used in 
the following order in our six situations: 1, 2, 3, 4, I, 2. 

The words on which the subjects stuttered were marked by the junior writer, 
who has been engaged in the practice of speech correction for several years. Her 
accuracy was tested by marking the number of times stuttering occurred in the 
reading of two subjects, which had a total duration of 69 minutes and was 
recorded in phonograph discs. The number of words on which stuttering 
occurred was marked by her while these subjects read and was within 3 per cent 
of the number later obtained from the records. 


RESULTs AND CONCLUSIONS 


The data presented in Table 1 show that the performance of all subjects 
improved greatly in situations 2 and 3 (unison reading). The improvement was 
greater in situation 2 for six of the subjects, while it was greater in situation 3 
for the remaining six. The reading of different material also decidedly improved 
speech; here again the subjects were almost equally divided, six having fewer 
blocks in situation 5, five in situaticn 4, and one showing no difference. 

The means show that the two telephone situations were, on the average, some- 
what more difficult than the corresponding face-to-face situations. However, the 
difference shown in the table between the mean percentages for situations 2 and 
3 (10.4 and 16.1 per cent, respectively) is very much influenced by the data from 
subject L, who was a severe stutterer and had a great deal of trouble in her first 
reading with telephone accompaniment. If this subject’s resuits are omitted, the 
differences become smaller, the percentages being 6.6, 8.1, 46.0, 46.8, and 73.8 
for the last five situations, respectively. If we consider the medians, which are 
not so much affected by extreme cases as the means, we find that they are 
identical for situations 4 and 5, and for situations 2 and 3 the trend shown by 
the means is reversed, the telephone situation producing the smaller median. The 
results for situation 6 show that adaptation occurred for all but one subject.! 


1It is possible to subject the data to statistical treatment to determine the significance of 
the differences between the means, using the usual technique for small samples with 
correlated variables. Such treatment would add or subtract nothing from whatever con- 
viction the data may carry to the reader, since the very great range of the number of 
blocks (18 to 423 in situation 1, for example) results in relatively large standard errors of 
the means and hence leads to the conclusion, after the statistical work is done, that the 
differences (except so large a one as that between the means for situations 1 and 2) are 
not statistically significant. The difference between the means for situations 1 and 6 is found 
not even to have “significance at the 20-per-cent level,” although the fact of adaptation 
which this difference represents is as well established as any other in the field of stuttering. 
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TABLE 1 
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The results and their general consistency justify the conclusion that chorus 

ading is just as effective when transmitted by telephone as it is when the accom 
panying reader is present. One might reasonably expect that the telephone situa- 
tions would be more difficult, since the task is an unusual one and one for which 
the subjects had had no training whatever and since the transmitted speech is 
less loud and less intelligible than it is otherwise. 


The results lend no support to the theory that unison or chorus reading improves 


speech because it reduces emotional tension by removing the burden of com 
munication or by diminishing the salience of the subject’s performance. They 
are consonant with theories which assume that the hearing of such reading 
exerts a direct effect on the stutterer’s speech by reinforcing the nervous patterns 
which are preliminary to the act of speech. This direct effect may be assumed 

result from any speech which the subject hears as well as from speech which 

identical with his. In the latter case, that of unison reading, his speech improves 
till more than it does when he hears non-identical speech, and this latter increment 
of improvement may be supposed to be due to the following factors: 

1. The unison reading acts as a pace-maker. The accompanist reads at a regular 
rate, and the influence of this rate is like the favorable effect of the metronome 
in experiments in which the subject has to read each word on the beat of the 
instrument. The unison may, in other words, impose a rhythm on the subject’s 


reading, which is always favorable. 
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2. When the accompanying reader gets somewhat ahead of the subject, the 
hearing of a spoken word may facilitate the stutterer’s attempt to speak the same 
word a moment later. That such a specific effect exists is made probable by such 
considerations as those contained in F. H. Allport’s discussion of the mechanism 
of the conditioned reflex in the acquisition of language by the child (1, pp 
178-180). 

The results of this study seem to us to make a slight contribution to the theory 
that emotional tension is not the cause of stuttering. If that theory is correct, one 
may ask, how can we explain the fact that stutterers speak well when alone? Is 
not this fact to be explained by the removal of the subject from the social contacts 
which produce emotional strain and stuttering? It may be argued by those who 
put these questions that a theory like that of Bluemel leads to the conclusion that 
a stutterer in the “primary stage” described by Bluemel and others should stutter 
when alone; the inhibition of the “conditioned reflexes” is supposed to be inde 
pendent of social situations. Also, stuttering is to be expected in the “secondary 
stage,” since the subject has become conditioned to certain sounds and words and 
also to the social situations in which he has had difficulty. These deductions 
seem to us to be correctly made. But we may question whether stutierers do 
actually speak so very perfectly when alone. Hahn (7) has shown that the 
majority of stutterers do have difficulty when speaking alone. While he found 
some who spoke almost perfectly when alone, his subjects had, on the average, 
about half as many blocks when alone as they had when speaking to another 
person. The often-repeated statement as to the perfection of the speech of stutterers 
when they are alone, which Hahn’s finding contradicts, may have resulted in part 
from the fact, also discovered by Hahn, that subjects when speaking alone and 
recording their blocks usually record only a fraction of those which a coricealed 
observer notices. Moreover, Hahn reports that changes in speed and rhythmi 
pattern which he observed in the speech of subjects speaking alone may have 
contributed to the lessening of stuttering in this situation. Therefore we think 
that the facts on this point which have been reported up to the present time d 
not go against a theory which minimizes emotional tension as a cause of 


stuttering. 


SUMMARY 


In order to test the theory that stutterers’ speech improves when they read in 
unison with another person because such a situation relieves the subject of the 
responsibility of communication or reduces the prominence of the stutterer’s per 
formance, experiments were performed in which the stutterer read before a small 
audience while the unison reading of another person was conveyed to him by means 
of a telephone. In such a situation there is responsibility for communication to 
the audience and the subject's performance “stands out from the background” as 
strongly as when he reads alone. ‘ The experiments showed that the subjects read 
as well in this situation as they did when the other reader was present before 
the audience. “It was also found that when subject and accompanist read different 
material in the experiment with the telephone there was as much improvement 
as when the other reader was present. It is therefore concluded that “the burden 
of communication” and the salience of the stutterer’s performance are negligible 
factors in the improvement which is produced in situations involving chorus 


reading. 
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MENTAL DETERIORATION IN SENILE PSYCHOSIS 


BY SIDNEY E. CLEVELAND anp DON W. DYSINGER 


University of Nebraska 


His study was undertaken in an effort to probe the qualitative aspects of senile 
Wacauen in a group of institutionalized subjects, and to relate observed 
losses to results obtained from a standardized quantitative scale. Wegrocki (6), 
Goldstein and Scheerer (3), and others have reported an inability to function 
at an abstract level, or on a conceptual basis, on the part or those with certain 
functional and organic disorders, and the Object Sorting Test described by the 
latter authors was used in this study as a criterion of this ability. The Wechsler 
Bellevue Adult and Adolescent Intelligence Scale (5) was administered to all 
subjects to determine whether or not significant patterns of successes and failures 
on the various subtests could be related to performances at abstract or concrete 
levels. 

Twenty institutionalized senile patients were used as subjects, selected on the 
basis of their ability to cooperate and converse to the extent demanded by the 
tests. The age range was from 64 to 83, with a mean of 75.1 years and a median 
of 75. A group of five cases with a diagnosis of schizophrenia was also studied 
so that gross comparisons could be made with the results of other studies in which 
the same techniques have been used. 

The Object Sorting Test was used in accordance with the directions described 
by Goldstein and Scheerer (3, pp. 102-108). A few minor changes were made 
in each group of objects, necessitated by the unavailability of some items locally. 
The Wechsier-Bellevue IQ’s for each senile subject were determined by the 
extrapolation method suggested by Wechsler (5, pp. 216-217). 

Table 1 presents a summary of Wechsler-Bellevue Scale results together with an 
indication of the type of response of each subject on the Object Sorting Test. 
Full-scale IQ’s could not be obtained for some subjects because of zero scores on 
one or more of the subtests or a refusal to respond to such content. Any failure 
to respond was scored as “no response” regardless of the possible basis, such as 
lack of comprehension or reduced sensory acuity. 

It is apparent in Table 2 that many of our senile subjects made low or zero 
scores on the performance subtests. These results are in general agreement with 
those of Wechsler (5), Beeson (1), and Gilbert (2), who hold that the ability 
to perform certain tasks shows marked deterioration with age, but other types 
of response are not affected in like degree. Wechsler reports that the specifi 
subtests in his scale which do not “hold up” with advancing age are Memory for 
Digits, Digit Symbol, Picture Arrangement, Block Design, and Similarities. Our 
subjects evidenced a marked inability to handle adequately the Block Designs and 
Digit Symbol Tests, and frequently the Object Assembly Test as well. Wechsler 
found that the tests which do “hold up” with advancing age are Information, 
Comprehension, Object Assembly, Picture Completion, and Vocabulary. Our 
subjects, regardless of their performances on the Object Sorting Test, tended to 
make the highest quantitative scores on the Comprchension Test, with fairly con 
sistent scores on the Vocabulary, Information, and Similarities subtests. Thus 
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TABLE 1 


WECcCHSLER-BELLEVUE ScALE RATINGS 
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Cases A through T are senile psychotics. 

Cases T through Y are schizophrenics. 

A and C in the last column indicate abstract and concrete sortings respectively 
Dashes indicate no responses. 


our results for the Object Assembly and Similarities Tests are not consistent with 
the data reported by Wechsler. 

The senile group experienced unusual difficulty with the tests comprising the 
Performance Scale, as evidenced by the fact that their scores were markedly 
inferior to those of younger subjects with relatively equal verbal test scores. In 
several instances the senile subjects openly complained of the difficulty of the 
performance tasks and were unable to make significant progress toward successful 
solutions. In view of their levels of verbal comprehension these difficulties were 
probably more fundamental than an inability to understand the instruction. The 
response of the schizophrenic subjects did not reflect this inability to handle per 
formance materials as their scores on the verbal tests were roughly comparable to 
those on the performance tests. Although our group of subjects is too small to 
warrant definite conclusions, these results indicate the possibility of the existence 
of qualitative differences in the loss of function in senile deterioration compared 
to that in schizophrenia. 

An examination of the qualitative aspects of the performance of the senile and 
schizophrenic groups on the Object Sorting Test discloses several important 
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factors. The senile subjects who were unable to sort the objects on an abstract 
basis actually grouped them according to their use, and only when the objects 
were thus related could a grouping be effected. With the five exceptions to be 
noted later the senile subjects were unable to adopt the abstract attitude and group 
the objects on a conceptual basis such as color, material, or shape. It was found, 
however, that some subjects were able to sort in an apparently increasingly abstract 
manner as the possible bases of sortings were narrowed toward a single conceptual 
principle. Only those who spontaneously sorted on an abstract basis succeeded on 
Parts I, II, or III (handing over, sorting, or shifting respectively) of the Object 
Sorting Test. Only when Part IV, coercive sorting, was reached could the remain- 
ing subjects recognize and report the relationships between various objects, and 
even then the indicated relationship referred to a specific situation context or non- 
immediate situation. When the possible relationships were further restricted, as 
when two red objects were presented, the subject was at last able to recognize 
the common property of “redness.” Further exploration disclosed the fact that 
this was merely an example of “sensory cohesion” and not a true abstraction. 
Thus, a hierarchy of ability to sort objects was found. When a variety of objects 
was presented in random order (Steps I and IT) the subjects were unable to make 
consistent or inclusive groupings. When the objects were more restricted as to 
possible relationships (Step IV), as when all metal or all red objects were pre- 
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nted, many were able to identify a relationship on the concrete basis of use. 
At last, when a very small group of objects, related in only one way, was pre 
sented the subject was able to report the relationship. Even under these condi 
tions the reported grouping did not invariably indicate a recognition of an 
stract relationship. For example, subject J finally agreed that the red portion 
a pencil and a red ball could go together because both were red, but when a 
d wax apple was substituted for the ball she reported that the two could go 
gether “—because we might want to send the apple somewhere and would 
need a pencil to write the name—.” The report of redness as a basis of grouping 
did not represent an appreciation of redness as an abstraction in the usual sense 
the term. Similar reports by other subjects tend to confirm the findings of 


Hirsch (4) that the senile patient tends tb perceive and define objects not in the 


ght of the abstract characteristics such as size or shape, but in regard to use. 
Similar results were obtained from the four schizophrenic patients who did not 
sort the objects on an abstract or conceptual basis. 

It would seem reasonable to expect that the best criterion of the subject’s basis 
of sorting as predicted by the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale would be the Similarities 
Test. This requires the identification of a relationship between pairs of objects 
such as “dog-lion” and “daily paper-radio.” However, many of our subjects, both 
seniles and schizophrenics, whose sortings were limited to the concrete level, were 
nevertheless able to describe in verbal terms an apparently abstract relationship 
between the members of such pairs. For example, subject K, who responded to 
a group of metal objects “Yes, they are all metal but they are not silverware so 
they could not belong together” reported that an orange and a banana were both 
fruits, a wagon and a bicycle were “to carry people,” a radio and daily paper “to 

rry information,” and air and water as “necessary to life.” Thus it appears 
that a verbal response which apparently implies the recognition of an abstract 
relationship does not necessarily indicate that the subject is capable of recognizing 
conceptual relationships when faced with an objective situation. The ambiguities 
and uncertainties in the meanings of words may completely hide an inability 
which becomes obvious in other and apparently more simple test situations. In 
other words, we find that while the behavior on the quantitative verbal scale 
seems to be relatively unimpaired and operating at a high level of efficiency, yet 
a qualitative examination of the same ability brings to light a marked impair- 
ment in the generalizing ability of the subject, and yields evidence of behavior 
at an abnormally concrete level. This distinction was noted by Goldstein and 
Scheerer: 

The patient may be able to utter the same words as the normal person does, but the 

ining implied in his utterances may be quite different from the normal person’s speech, 
without the observer’s being able to notice this fact from the uttered or written words as 
such. In this way the patient may seem to produce a performance which actually is not 
within his capacity. (3, pp. 10-11) 


It is possible, then, that verbal usage is not the last function to be affected by 
deterioration but rather that the verbal indication of this loss disappears in the 
indefiniteness of verbal meanings. 

Although no single test in the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale seems to bear a direct 
relationship to the type of response obtained on the Object Sorting Test it is 
apparent that the entire battery of subtests comprising the Performance Scale is 
of some predictive value. Excluding patient R, whose cooperation and interest 
were not entirely satisfactory, all patients who successfully grouped the Sorting 
Test objects on an abstract basis also achieved some successes on the performance 


tasks. A study of complete case records and test protocols for patients A, B, C, 
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and P (who sorted objects at an abstract level) does not disclose any factors whic! 
serve to differentiate them from the other senile subjects. Cases G, I, and O 
responded in a consistently concrete manner on the Object Sorting Test, but also 
made fairly good scores on the Performance Scale, and no distinguishing factors 
were found in their case records or test protocols. Thus it appears that the Per 
formance Scale scores may serve as a rough criterion of the probable ability of 
a patient to sort objects on an abstract level, but the number of exceptions are 
such that a detailed check is necessary on the basis of actual performance. Our 
data indicate, however, that a low or zero score on the Performance Scale together 
with a much higher score on the Verbal Scale is accompanied by an inability to 
handle the type of abstractions necessary for success on the Object Sorting Test 
in practically all instances. 

The fact that eight senile patients with Verbal Scale IQ’s within the average 
range or above were unable to sort objects on an abstract level indicates that some 
thing other than the measured level general intelligence is involved. Some 
patients, whose sortings were entirely concrete, received higher IQ’s than others 
who were able to sort the objects on an abstract basis. The inability to generalize 
and recognize conceptual principles as is required by the Object Sorting Test seems 
to be relatively independent of the measured level of general ability ir psychotic 


subjects. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


With the reservations essential in a small sample study of pathological subjects, 
the following general conclusions seem to be warranted on the basis of the 
obtained data: 

1. The majority of institutionalized senile patients are unable to sort objects 
on the basis of conceptual or abstract principles, but are limited to such concrete 
bases as use and reality in a non-immediate situation in their classifications. Their 
sortings are qualitatively similar to those made by schizophrenic subjects. 

2. There appears to be a hierarchy of ability among senile patients, dependent 
upon the number of possible bases of sorting present in each group of objects. 
When the possibilities are sufficiently limited they are capable of identifying 
relationships, but solely of a concrete type. 

3. Members of both the senile and schizophrenic groups were able to respond 
to many of the verbal items in the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale on an apparently 
abstract verbal level, but were unable to sort objects on an abstract or conceptual 
basis. This appears to be due to the fact that a patient may use what seems to 
be an abstract verbal concept with much more restricted meaning. 

4. The ability to sort objects on an abstract basis seems to be relatively inde 
pendent of the patient’s level of ability as measured by the verbal portion of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


MANUEL DE Psiguiatria. By Emilio Mira y Lépez. Second edition, with an 
appendix Anatomia patoldgica de las psicosis by Braulio Moyano. Buenos 
Aires: Libreria y Editorial “El Ateneo,” 1943. Pp. xii + 857. 


In view of the fact that the “field” of psychiatry has acquired the dimensions and 
aracter of a morass, one of the most hopeful signs for psychiatry is the production 
a work that nevertheless betokens the opening of clear paths through the 
yorass’s rank growth, sterile mudholes, and treacherous quicksands. That it is 

‘handbook” solely by courtesy of the German convention about Handbiicher in 
fifty volumes or so—considering that it weighs around five pounds and would 
fit Sancho Panza’s saddlebags sooner than the practitioner’s pocket—is in no way 
in imputation of undue verbosity on the part of the author. That it does justice 
to the “field” of psychiatry in a comprehensive and unified manner is testimony 
to the author’s peculiar fitness to write it, in terms of background, interests, and 
experience. The breadth of recognitions, the clear flow of presentation, and 
undoubtedly the serene dignity of the Castilian idiom, are in no small measure 
responsible for the book’s effectiveness. 

To the question as to how, apart from such triumphs of conception and style, 
the author manages to bring the innumerable loose ends of psychiatric knowledge 
and theory together into an inclusive and intelligible whole, the answer as revealed 

1 the work is a tacit formulation of the principal ways in which modern psy- 
hiatry (or at least. North American psychiatry) became a morass; it is likewise 
a tacit formulation of the much-needed correctives. 

In the first place, Dr. Mira y Lépez consistently regards psychiatry as a psycho- 
logical discipline. Making no assumption of materialistic causation, he holds 
steadily in place the phenomenological filter and the functional meaning-matrix 


which provide findings of a distinctively psychological order. Whatever may be 


the neurological, physiological, and chemical needs in psychiatric treatment, atten- 
tion to them can never replace or obviate the need for psychological understanding 
and personological insight. There is no suggestion of any quarrel with neurology 
as such or with physiology as such. A special appendix of more than 100 pages 
is devoted to the anatomical aspect of mental disorders; other appended material 
deals with electroencephalography, shock treatments, and psychosurgery. But 
psychology remains the backbone of the author’s version of psychiatry. There is 
no sacrificing to the false gods of narrow and unenlightened “medical” specializa- 
tions. While psychiatry is still defined as a form of medicine, the author includes 
in nearly every chapter more genuine psychology than most of our physicians 
will ever be aware of, and more than is officially required among us for a physician 
to qualify as a “psychiatrist.” Psychologists who are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about the situation might profitably study this author’s approach to their, 
rather than his, problem. 

In the second place, the psychological climate in which the book's psychiatric 
omprehension flourishes is that of personalism. This does not mean. biased 
adherence to a dogmatic system or even a fixed terminology; it signifies chiefly 
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the recognition that if any psychobiological characteristics and trends are entitled 
to be regarded as “personal” functions, they are the maladjustments, inadequacies, 
and disorientations which comprise the material of psychiatry. Avowed indebted 
ness to William Stern and his unorganized coterie of contributors to personalistics 
is expressed in the two chapters on psychological orientation with which the book 
opens. It has long been evident to students of Spanish and Ibero-American psy 
chology that the traditional philosophical rooting of such psychology is in the sort 
of ground that also nourished German personalism. Moreover, considering the 
distinguished contributions of Dr. Mira’s Spanish career to developmental psy 
chology, differential psychology, and psychotechnics, it was inevitable that ther 
should be influence from Stern, apart frorm the more remote matter of th 
psychological orientation of Spinoza and the scholastic philosophers. At any rate, 
the successive treatment in the first or general part of the Manual, of alterations 
and disorders of sensation, memory, thought, language, affectivity, and action, 
never loses sight of the personality as a whole. The specific emphases are always 
related to a total integration having “personal dimensions” and in effect implying 
“psychophysical neutrality.” The result is an admirable appraisal of the facets 
of personality, each in turn considered in its “normal” and “abnormal” relationships 

In the third place, the presentation of symptomatology without obliterating the 
outlines of the functioning organism and also without engulfing the discussion in 
material fromm case studies, is no easy task. Dr. Mira avoids the latter hazard by 
refraining from introducing case material. The 17 chapters comprising the 
second or special part of the book are concerned with classification, syndromes, 
differential diagnosis, and treatment of disorders. Included are chapters on mental 
hygiene, child psychiatry, and war psychiatry, the last presenting the chief content 
of the author’s Salmon Lectures given in New York in 1942 and 1943. As to the 
effort to avoid intrusion of standardized lines of cleavage between the traditional 
The present work, it should be 


clinical forms, complete success is not attained. 
said, is a completely rewritten and greatly amplified version of the first edition 
published in Barcelona in 1935 before the author’s removal to Buenos Aires. 
It continues to follow his five-fold classification of all psychological abnormalities 
as first presented in the original edition and as vindicated by eight years’ seasoning 
and accumulated experience. This classification is according to: deficiency in 
capacity, deterioration, intrapersonal disharmony, chronic adjustive inadequacy, 
and isolation from reality. Its merit lies in its departure from preoccupation with 
phenotypes and with the crude organic-functional distinctions essayed by medical 
classifications. Several other classifications accepted by medical groups in the 
United States, Brazil, and elsewhere, are reproduced in outline for comparative 
purposes. While Dr. Mira’s chapters are organized in accordance with his own 
arrangement, there is a perhaps unavoidable tendency for the old schemes and 
terminologies to slip into the picture here and there. 

A further feature of Dr. Mira’s formulation of psychiatry is the tacit recognition, 
in evidence throughout the book, that psychiatric activity is an art as much as it is 
anything else. Suppose one were to ask why and for whom this book was written 
at all? It contains 32 chapters of text material (667 pages) and seven appendices 
(164 pages); in its superficial organization it presents the findings of science 
pertinent to the main divisions previously described. Thus about 20 pages are 
given to each capital topic, and the details are largely organized in outlines and 
syllibi. The interpretations and theories considered are completely up-to-date. The 
reference value to the psychiatrist of such a book is obvious, but it is necessarily 


limited, especially so in relation to a given case under treatment. Students might 
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it a fairly comprehensive general view of the field, which their lack of 
ence must render and keep superficial. It is the really proficient and ade- 
grounded practitioner or theorist—like the author himself—who can appre- 
it most greatly, because he needs it the least! Translated into English the 
ial might convert some North American psychiatrists to psychology, but one 
lined to feel that it is pitched on too high a plane for their educational needs 
direction. It becomes increasingly clear that while textbooks may adorn, 
philosophically adequate experience can provide, the creative insights demanded 
fessional disciplines. It thus becomes painfully evident that fragmentary 
lization, currently regarded as the sesame to professional accomplishment, 
sooner or later be replaced by a thoroughgoing respect for and mastery of a 
id-scale orientation that alone can give significance to any special application. 
Dr. Mira’s book can be influential in promoting such respect and in bringing 
new and happier intellectual regime where it is most needed, the morass of 
iatry will have a good chance of becoming an orderly field. The debt to him 
- part of all who are interested in the matter is very great. As a representa- 
w of Ibero-American psychology, he adds, through this work as through 
tributions, a strong voice to the steady and insistent chorus sounding from 
outhern continent its awareness that the sciences of man prosper if endowed 
a dimension of depth. Members of this chorus—experimentalists like 
Mira—know full well the productive use of our “brass instrument” procedures. 

are we going to learn the importance of their philosophy? 

Howarp Davis SPOERL. 


erican International College. 


RSONALIDAD Y EL CarActer. By Honorio Delgado. Lima: Editorial Lumen, 
1943. Pp. 204. 
becomes increasingly clear that, under the Good Neighbor or any other 
y, patronizing appreciation of Ibero-American psychology is distinctly out of 
Not only is it worthy of recognition in its own right as a distinctive con- 
ition to Western scientific culture, but with telling if subtle emphases it seems 
provide a positive corrective for the sterile eclecticism with which United States 
psychologists are currently all too familiar. The point is well exemplified by 
Dr. Delgado’s latest work, this brief survey from a psychological point of view of 
fields of personality and character. 
re as in most Ibero-American offerings one finds psychological topics treated 
ith a refreshing substantiality that seems on first acquaintance to signify merely 
¢ insistence that psychology is still, among other things, a philosophical discipline. 
While this express insistence is by no means lacking, closer scrutiny discloses that 
sic to the psychological genius of a neglected area of the New World is a truth 
so simple and yet so profound that disregard of it in other circles is reminiscent 
the story of Columbus and the egg. The truth in question is the plain (some 
say naive) and continual awareness that the study of any aspect of human 
nature must properly commence and proceed with considerations of the distinctively 
human. 

Dr. Delgado, for instance, likes to refer informally to personality and character 
as one’s “manner of being human.” This allusion is in line with the assumption 
taken for granted throughout the book, that man’s nature and destiny are distinctive, 
whence derives the unmistakable but never polemical implication that biologistic 


tre represent an inherently crude and inadequate approach of the subject- 
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matter, It is not recalled that the author once takes refuge in objective-seeming 
references to “the organism” or even “the individual” in the manner characterist; 
of our own preferred jargon of the present day. Quaintly, he discourses of people 
in the full expectation that they will possess the amplitude of people. It is startling 
to arrive by such contrast at the realization that the psychological tradition which 
now seeks in some quarters to recover its lost “soul” through the concepts of inte 
gration and the refurbished ego, lost more than a soul under the onslaughts of 
positivism and empiricism; it lost its Aumanity. 

The expectation grows that the historian will some day demonstrate that another 
psychological tradition—the Hispanic—lost neither its soul nor its humanity. In 
the present instance, at least, both are represented in an approach that makes the 
psychology of personality as much an ontological as a functional problem 
Dr. Delgado defines personality in terms of dispositions which, while remaining 
subject to the influence of external situations, exercise a selection of situations and 
are always interdependent with the total structure that they represent. Unless they 
become manifested in some appropriate life context the dispositions remain latent 
and elude empirical observation. They “do not come to operate as properties solely 
because of their existence, their dynamogenic power, and the external stimulus, but 
through their inclusion in all that is active and original in the personality, whict 
has an almost unlimited range of possibilities and represents a superior category 
of determination although itself dependent on them” (p. 126). Linked with the 
generic potentialities of the human species, they are nevertheless individualized 
probably by the biological genetic process, and individuality is further achieved 
through their integration into personal hierarchical arrangements. 

Personality thus develops out of that which is given in a formal sense over and 
above the adjustive mechanics of the “organism” from which other theorists some 
times derive functional interpretations of personality, often within a hedonisti 
schema as for instance Stagner. As against empiricist formulations, Dr. Deigad 
supports the Aristotelian entelechy. With Klages he locates personality exclusively 
within the category of the human, removing it from the phylogenetic context in 
the usual evolutionistic sense. Genetics rather than physiology is the significant 
biological field for personality. 

Consistently with this general view, Dr. Delgado emphasizes values as the most 
significant determinants of the perfecting and flowering of the more completely 
manifested personality. Freely acknowledging the influence of Klages, Stern, 
Dilthey, Spranger, Jaspers, and others, he nevertheless presents the outline of an 
independent conception of human nature as linked with its destiny. Althoug! 
much Ibero-American thought has an obvious source in Geisteswissenschaft, a steady 
current possessing both a Scholastic and a humanistic tinge marks it off from 
German thinking with its inevitable tendency to resort to dialectics. The meta 
physics of value, which the author relates to his total portrayal without self-con 
sciousness or apology, belong naturally in his view to any thoroughgoing considera 
tion of human capacity and expression. In an inclusive sense personality is also a 
spiritual entity, and there is no flinching about so denominating it. 

A man’s personality amounts to what he might become. Whether or not he 
fully achieves it, the “unlimited range of possibilities” is still determinative, and 
these equate to universal processes and values. No personality can be analytically 
“explained,” especially by the procedures of differential psychology which in their 
very logic imply statistical continua that controvert their own ends. More 
those modifications which G. Allport describes by the doctrine of “autonomy” 
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tives must be viewed, according to Dr. Delgado, always in reference to the 
ture of original and ultimate dispositions. 

Into this conception of personality the more definite and accessible area of 

wacter fits as “personality manifested”; character comprises the modes actually 
tired by the dispositions of personality through expression in life situations. 

Character traits vepresent the natura naturata of the natura naturans which is 
ynality. By virtue of this relationship, however, character may misrepresent 
personality of which it is the manifestation. There is no suggestion here of 
sing of character as a formulation of values from some “outside” source. 

Dynamically and otherwise, the ethos is one of the higher levels of personality 
gration; human nature is intrinsically social, and the ethos integration is 
lized when the motives to behavior are of the order of sympathy and love. 
nderlying this interpretation is the quasi-Thomastic doctrine of freedom, which 
author does not discuss as such.) 

Commencing with definitions and methodology, the book discusses the structure, 
volution, and the dynamics of personality, in a long chapter reviews the 
gies of Kretschmer, Jaensch, Pfahler, Jung, and Spranger, goes on to consider 
tic factors and conditions of integration, and concludes with a chapter on 

racterography, which includes expressive and documentary diagnostics. The 
is complete with a five-page bibliography and indices, and is exceptionally 

| printed. Very recent contributions to the field are included, and Dr. Delgado’s 
nceptions constitute a considerable advance beyond his previous formulations 
ologia, third edition, Lima, 1941, chapters 8 and 9). The work should stand 

a valuable addition to the psychological literature on personality. It is especially 
smended to those who prefer Malebranche to Condillac. 


Howarp Davis SPoERL. 


American International College. 


PrincIpLEs OF BEHAvIoR: AN INTRODUCTION TO BEeHAvior THEory. By Clark L. 
Hull. New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. Pp. x+422. 


Behaviorism began as a program of denials and affirmations. As such, it attracted 

ciples and flourished. But it developed almost too fast, its solutions to problems 
were too pat, its claims extravagant, and by 1930 the trend was away from it toward 
the richer psychological conceptions of other dynamic systems, such as those of 
sestalt psychology, psychoanalysis, and less belligerent associationisms. 


Tolman’s Purposive Behavior marked the beginning of a new era for objec- 
tivism. Continuing behaviorism’s protests against consciousness as psychology’s 
subject-matter, Tolman rejected the atomistic-mechanistic simplicity of Watson’s 
behaviorism for what he called a “molar” approach. Cognitive problems, with 
which gestalt psychology had grappled, were taken seriously, and not disposed of 
by such simple expedients as “implicit habits,” “sub-vocal speech” and other devices 
of primitive behaviorism. Tolman’s book differed so from conventional behavior- 
ism that at the time it might have suggested behaviorism’s disintegration rather 
than its revival. 

Hull has made a much more orthodox behaviorism a respectable contender for a 
place as an acceptable scientific system of psychology. THull’s system is more con- 
tinuous with the classical behaviorist tradition than Tolman’s, but it incorporates 

any advances over Watson. It would be a mistake to overemphasize either its 
continuity with behaviorism or its novelty. It is an orderly and forward-looking 
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development of much that is best in behaviorism, without at any point serious}, 
questioning the appropriateness of behaviorism for the solution of psycholog 
problems. 

The system is like classical behaviorism in its emphasis upon stimulus a; 
response, on habit, on the essentially algebraic interaction of response tendencies 
and inhibitions. It is avowedly mechanistic, anti-subjective, anti-teleological, ant; 
configurational. While the polemical material in the book is at a minimum, its 
position on these issues is clear. 

The system goes beyond Watsonian behaviorism in its interpretation of behavioral! 
laws as molar (rather than molecular) although the interpretation is grudging, : 
the hope is expressed that ultimately there will be neurological foundations: 

Nearly all serious students of behavior like to believe that some day the major n 
logical laws will be known in a form adequate to constitute the foundation principl: 
science of behavior. (p. 19) 


As part of the molar approach, the system makes use of non-observable 
structs or intervening variables, such as habit strength and drive. These are 
scientifically more defensible than the earlier behaviorist’s “potentially observab] 
entities (¢.g., implicit movements). There remains, however, an acceptance 
“observables” as somehow having independent status. Yet many of the behavior 
ist’s problems lie right here: What antecedent “observable” shall be measured, ar 
how? What consequent “observable” shall be measured, and how? “Hypothetical 
entities” cannot be excluded from the “observables”: if the behaviorist chooses t 
make his measurements in different ways his results will differ. His systemati 
preferences enter into both “observables” and “intervening variables”; apart fr 
the conveniences of ordinary language, he is not coerced by “what is so” mor 
one case than in the other. 

The use of the conditioned reflex is very different from Watson’s. The 
ditioned reflex is relegated to a special case of the application of a more general 
principle of learning reinforcement. Reinforcement is ingeniously made to depend 
on need reduction in the case of both punishment and reward. It remains true, how 
ever, that a simple learning situation is the foundation-stone of the system. Hull 
explores this situation much more carefully than Watson explored the conditioned 
reflex, but programmatically the two approaches remain very similar. Because of 
these basic similarities it does not appear to be unfair to classify Hull’s system a 
contemporary development of Watsonian behaviorism. 

The level of treatment in this book has been greatly modified from that in the 
earlier Mathematico-Deductive Theory of Rote Learning. Commonly referred to by 
him during its preparation as his “primer,” it is Hull’s attempt to give here in as 
clear a form as possible the basic structure of his behavioral system. It is designed 
for the intelligent social scientist not familiar with psychological journals. The 
exposition in the text is straightforward, using ordinary nonmathematical language 
with mathematical derivations included in the notes appended to the chapters 
While the exposition is thus self-contained, and can be read without reference books, 
it is not easy. This is a serious work, and can be mastered only by study. 

While no promises are made that further volumes will be published, it is evident 
that the foundation laid in this book is intended to be built upon by the author or 
others until it or related systems are made to serve all the social sciences. 


It is hoped that as the years go by, systematic treatises on the different aspects of the 


behavior sciences will appear. One of the first of these would naturally present a general 
theory of individual behavior; another, a general theory of social behavior. In the elabo- 


ration of various subdivisions and combinations of these volumes there would develop a 
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matic series of theoretical works dealing with different specialized aspects of mam 
n behavior, particularly the behavior of human organisms. Such a development 
| include volumes devoted to the theory of skills and their acquisition; of communi 
nal symbolism or language (semantics); of the use of symbolism in individual problem 
ition involving thought and reasoning; of social or ritualistic symbolism; of economic 

s and valuation; of moral values and valuation; of familial behavior: of individual 
adaptive efficiency (intelligence); of the formal educative process; of psychogenic disorders; 
of social control and delinquency; of character and personality; of culture and acculturation; 


and religious practices; of custom, law, and jurisprudence; of politics and govern- 


antl 

nt pet of many other specialized behavior fields. (p. 399) 

With this vista before him, Hull begins in this book to show what he means by 

, theoretical system of behavior, and he presents conscientiously a model of 
systematic theory closely tied in with quantitative data. After preliminary chapters 
on the nature of scientific thecry and of objective behavior theory, successive 
chapters take up the general problems of stimulus reception, action and its coordi- 
nation, need, primary and secondary reinforcement, habit strength, inhibition, 
ehavioral oscillation, response evocation. There are 20 chapters in all, including 
a summary chapter which recapitulates the major conclusions and ends with a 
rward glance. 
The basic plan of a chapter is to define a problem, to exhibit the known phe 
nomena bearing on the problem, to order these into an empirical law (usually by 
fitting a curve to the data) and then to proceed to point out the systematic impli 
cations of these findings. Where the new relationships are of basic systematic 
importance, they are formulated into postulates, of which a total of 16 are stated. 
Presumably all the data within the book (and, of course, many others) can be 
derived through logical manipulation of these. 16 basic principles. 

The advance which Hull has made over Watson is well illustrated in the 
summary diagram, showing the conditions, events, and constructs necessary to 
compute the behavioral outcome at a given moment. This modern S-R diagram 
(p. 383) has six major segments to the chain between stimulus and measured 
amplitude of response (reinforcement, generalization, motivation, inhibition, 
oscillation, response evocation) and the diagram includes 13 symbolic constructs 
and 12 objectively cbservable conditions and events. The quantitative portion of 
the system consists in the equations relating antecedents to consequents throughout 
the systematically related chain of events, so thai the behavioral outcome of a given 
set of observable conditions can be calculated. 

It must be said that Hull has succeeded exceedingly well in presenting another 
systematic behavioral model. His contributions in this respect have been matched 
by no other psychologist. 

The kinds of “observables” he is forced to choose for this demonstration are, 
however, extremely limited: lever-pressing by rats, galvanometer deflections, some 
nonsense-syllable learning. Thus his success may rest upon the “observables” he 
chooses. To argue that he chooses these because they are “simple” is to deny, in 
part, the “molar” principle he accepts. 

The facts of nature do not force psychologists to adopt the substance of this 


particular scientific model. It is only fair to say, however, that, until other 


models as carefully worked out are presented, Hull’s contribution must stand as 
a serious challenge to all who are dissatisfied with it. It is not to be answered by 
argumentation alone: 


The primary objective of scientific theory . . is the establishment of scientific prin- 


ciples. Whereas argumentation is socially aggressive and is directed at some other person, 

| g gz | 

natural science theory is aggressive towards the problems of nature, and it uses logic as a 
T¢ 


tool primarily for mediating to the scientist himself a more perfect understanding of natural 
processes. (p. 8) 
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No psychologist interested in systematic theory can afford to overlook this book. 
Although there may be dissatisfaction over content or details, as an example of 
explicit objective system construction it stands unrivalled. 

Ernest R. Hircarp. 

Office of Civilian Requirements, 

War Production Board, 

(on leave, Stanford University). 


PuysiotocicaL PsycnHotocy. By Clifford T. Morgan. New York and London: 
McGraw-Hill, 1943. Pp. xii +623. $4.00. 


To those psychologists who anticipate an eventual systematization of the field of 
physiological psychology with respect to both the psychophysical and the adjustive 
aspects of behavior, Morgan’s Physiological Psychology is an important contribution. 
In this book, an attempt has been made to provide a review of the main facts 
concerning the differential physiological correlates of sensory capacity, genetic 
development, motor adjustment, motivation, periodic activity learning, and symbolic 
functions. 

Twenty-six chapters in the book are divided into a critical analysis of recent 
information concerning the physiology and anatomy of the living system, ontogeny 
and phylogeny of the vertebrate body and vertebrate behavior, the physiological 
basis of sensory processes, the anatomical pathways involved in reflex activities, the 
neural centers of emotional behavior, periodic activity, and basic drive states, and 
the relation of learning to the central nervous system. The selection of material 
for these general topics has been determined in the main by available experimental 
information which will clarify the problems concerned. 

This book is intended as a textbook for undergraduates and as a reference text 
for advanced students. Teachers of advanced undergraduate students will find the 
book especially valuable for its analysis of new approaches to many central problems 
of physiological psychology. Properly speaking, the book deals with the comparative 
physiological psychology of mammals. Experimental observations on infrahuman 
forms are utilized as a framework for discussion of general problems of significance 
in understanding human behavior. In the main, the neuroanatomical point of 
view is emphasized in both the organization and content of the book. 

The author has achieved a very successful balance between introductory explana- 
tion and analysis of recent experimental information, as demanded by a textbook 
covering the facts and principles of physiological psychology. With the exhaustive 
information provided by this book, it should be possible for the most part to 
dispense with handbook sources in the teaching of the first course in the field. The 
treatment of the topics of sensory function, motivation, and learning are especially 
valuable in this connection. The writer has made a definite contribution in bring- 
ing together recent material on vision, hearing, and the chemical senses. Students 
will be able to gain a broader view of the problems of motivation from this book 
than from any other source known to the reviewer. 

The first five chapters constitute an introduction dealing with the historical 
backgrounds of physiological psychology, the general methods used in the field, and 
the anatomical and physiological systems involved in general forms of behavior. 
One may regret that greater emphasis was not given in these introductory chapters 
to methodology and meaning of experimental procedure. The section on the 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic development of conduct is of significance especially 
for the review provided of new advances in knowledge of the physiologica! factors 
involved in behavioral development. Many will question, however, the authori 
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tative points of view concerning behavioral maturation, which the author has 
chosen as best indicating theoretical solution of this problem. Recent outstanding 
contributions to knowledge of sensory function are ably covered in the next section 
of the book in relation to long-standing theoretical problems in this field. Special 
prominence is given to the contributions of Crozier, Hecht, and Wald to visual 
theory, to the observations of Bartley on retinal functions, to the work of Pfaffman 
on taste sensitivity, to the studies of Neff and Galombos on hearing, and to the 

portant work of de Barenne and Ruch on cutaneous and proprioceptive functions. 
A significant theoretical evaluation of the physiological bases of sensory discrimina- 
tion is given as summary discussion of the section on the senses. 

Although the chapters on motor activities are well organized and contain 
numerous important experimental facts, they would benefit by increased emphasis 
on problems of the dynamics of muscular activity, temporal analysis and patterning 
of movements, and temporal functions involved in motor coordination. The 
subjects of emotion, periodicity in behavior, and basic drive states are treated as they 
should be in terms of interrelated topics in behavior motivation. The concluding 
hapters constitute a conservative factual and theoretical treatment of conditioned 
‘sponse, discriminative, verbal, and orientation learning. 

Some criticisms of the book should be noted relative to its potential use in 
teaching. Because the author has limited himself to topics on which relatively 
extensive physiological information is available, questions of fatigue, perception, 
reaction, reaction time, and inhibition appear to have been left out of consideration. 
It may be that the abruptness with which new concepts are introduced and the 
cursory treatment of methodology will cause considerable trouble for teachers not 
fully acquainted with source material. However, these weaknesses in the book, 
which are to be expected of almost any similar presentation of this difficult field, 
are unimportant features in comparison with its outstanding favorable qualities. 
By writing a textbook that combines the important elements of past experience in 
experimental physiological psychology with important modern contributions, Dr. 
Morgan has performed a task for which teachers and students alike will be greatly 
indebted. 

Kart U. Smit. 

Southern Signal Corps School, 

Camp Murphy, Florida. 


BALLOTS AND THE Democratic Crass Struccte. By Dewey Anderson and P. E. 
Davidson. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1943. 


This book “offers political scientists, students in courses of citizenship, and profes 
sional politicians who would know what prompts persons to register and vote as 
they do certain well-checked information concerning voting conduct.” It is, in fact, 
a monograph containing valuable original data on the economic determinants of 
political behavior in a California county in 1932 and 1934. 

By means of an intensive analysis of the affidavits filed when citizens registered 
for voting, the authors demonstrate a close relationship between occupation and 
expressed political preference. Using “percentage Republican” as an index of 
conservatism, an index which seems to become more valid year by year, the authors 
show that conservative tendencies follow economic lines: public officials, profes- 
sionals, merchants and farmers voted predominantly Republican; unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, and clerical workers led the Democratic list. This, it may be said, 
is proving the obvious; unfortunately, that is sometimes necessary. Further value is 
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added to the data by breakdowns showing the relative importance of sex, property 
ownership, and similar variables. The argument is presented that those who have 
amassed a substantial economic stake in the community will behave differently 
from those who have not been so well-treated by the system. This, however, is as 
far as the authors go with the Marxists—they immediately point out the role of 
irrational, traditional, and emotional influences on political preference. This section 
is rather weak, although some knowledge of the psychological literature—e.g., on 
stereotypes—is indicated. 

As regards the data, a weakness occurs in the presentation and interpretation of 
facts relative to actual votes cast, in contrast to stated preference in registration. 
It is fairly well known that in a Republican community (like the one studied) 
registrations will show an excess of Republican registration over voting; and workers 
whose employers are strongly Republican in sympathy are likely to register 
Republican even when they have no intention of casting such a vote. The authors 
attempted to make a postcard survey of actual voting, but the results were 
admittedly unsatisfactory. 

The focus of the book is a chapter on “Realism in education for citizenship” 
which is surprisingly good. The twelve-point program of the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission (Learning the Ways of Democracy) is quoted in condensed 
form. This program comes in for some good-natured joking because of its failure 
to come to grips with reality. Anderson and Davidson then proceed to elaborat 
the twelve-point program by tying it to concrete considerations of unequal oppor 
tunity (economic and educational), corrupt political machines, pressure groups 
dominating education, and similar potent questions. On the whole, they do an 
excellent job. The keynote is a happy medium between cynical acceptance of 
present conditions and idealistic denial of political realities. The authors hope that 
a democracy of enlightened pressure groups may be able to withstand tendencies 
toward reaction. 

To me the educational suggestions seem decidedly inadequate unless they are 
coupled on the one side with sweeping economic reforms to give youth the educa 
tional opportunities envisaged, and on the other side with extensive psychologica 
work aiming to free more people from the emotional complexes which block the 
free application of intelligence. Perhaps this criticism stamps me as Utopian. The 
program proposed is certainly desirable, but I can only feel that it would, if standing 
alone, almost certainly be suppressed before it got fairly under way. 

The book suffers from an overelaboration of detail in the data; a shrinkage of 
25 per cent should have been easy. This will undoubtedly prevent school teachers 
and others who should read it from doing so. It will find its best use as accessory 
reading for students in social psychology, education, and political science. 

Ross STAGNER. 


Dartmouth College. 


LEADERSHIP AND IsoLation: A Stupy oF PERSONALITY IN INTER-PERSONAL RELATIONS. 
By Helen Hall Jennings. New York: Longmans, 1943. Pp. xv+240. 

In broadest scope, this book is a first attempt to reveal the interpersonal deter 
minants of those affectional choices and rejections which sociometry poses as the 
basis of all primary groups. Jennings’ analysis of the “choice-process” focuses upon 
the problems of leadership and isolation, analyzing these extreme differences in 
“choice-status” as expressed among a group of adolescent girls. Leaders are, by 
definition, the “over-chosen,” and correlatively the problem of leadership is viewed 
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roperty as the answer to the question: How does the leader manage to attract to herself 
0 have tive choices from her followers? 

erently Like the earlier sociometric studies with Moreno, this study draws its subjects 
r, is as rom the New York Training School for Girls. The primary data for analysis 
role of are two sets of expressions of choice secured at an eight-month interval from 133 


section girls whose living arrangements in the institution during that period remained 

2, ON inchanged. 

Innovations in procedure which bear significantly upon the nature of Jennings’ 

ion of findings can be itemized. (1) The subjects were permitted to express an unlimited 

ration. imber of choices and rejections of associates on each of four criteria: “living with,” 

died) vorking with,” “studying with,” and “spending leisure with.” The range of 

orkers ces or the number of different individuals chosen is represented as a measure 

egister f the subject’s “emotional expansiveness.” (2) The “choice-status” of the subject 

uthors measured in terms of the number of choices and rejections directed upon her by 

were yssociates. (3) By appending to the sociometric rating an inquiry into the number 

different individuals with whom the subject had spontaneously initiated social 

aship” wtact, an index of “social expansiveness” was secured. (4) The correlates of 

tional hoice-status” are pursued through an inventory of typical behaviors of under 

lensed sen, averagely chosen, and over-chosen individuals as reported by their tem 

ailure porary guardians, the housemothers. Finally, the personality data include a study 

orate f the reputation of leaders and isolates among their peers, together with summary 
ppor personality sketches of these contrasting types by the author. 

roups Of the many affectional interrelationships turned up in the intensive statistical 

lyses which overflow 17 tables and an appendix, only a few can be mentioned 

Interesting as a side-light on group structure is the finding that disaffection 

tween members is expressed only half as frequently as positive choice. More 

lirectly relevant to the central problem—the determinants of the choice process 
the discovery that the individual’s own emotional expansiveness toward others 
i (the number whom she chooses) is unrelated to the degree of their emotional 


duca xpansiveness towards her, or to her choice status in the community. Leaders, 


ical isolates, and averagely chosen individuals differ slightly in the tendency to initiate 


¢ the ial contacts (social expansiveness), but show no significant differences in 
The emotional expansiveness. Jennings concludes that the individual’s emotional 
ding xpansiveness is determined primarily by the needs of her personality—with little 
listic appraisal of possible gratification in the situation—and is a fairly stable 
wracteristic. What, then, determines the receipt of choice? Evidently it is not 
individual’s own readiness to bestow choice. Jennings’ conclusion is that choice 
is directly related to the role which the individual plays in interpersonal 
iations. The leader is perceived by her superiors, her associates, and the experi 
iter as contributing more than the average member to group situations—e.g., in 
tiating activity, demanding fair play, advising, protecting the isolated, etc. In 
rt, the leader is “group-oriented” while the isolate, and to a lesser degree the 
ragely chosen, is “self-bound.” 

Jennings makes fleeting reference to differences in styles of leadership which 
ippeared to be related to personality characteristics of the leaders in question and 
types of appeals exercised upon followings. Leaders evidently differed in person- 
ality traits. But, surprisingly, the traits of leaders and isolates showed considerable 
overlap—the effective differences lying in the manner in which these traits were 
xpressed in interpersonal situations. For example, the leaders as a group were 
unquestionably aggressive, quick to criticize, retaliate, etc., yet it was the isolates 


whom housemothers stigmatized as “aggressive and dominant.” 
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As an analysis of the choice process, Jennings’ study rescues sociometry from a 
miasma of undefinable, elective affinities. Its contributions in this respect can 
receive no more generous an evaluation than is presented by Professor Gardner 
Murphy in his Foreword to the book. As an analysis of leadership this study is at 
once reassuring and disappointing. Generalizations about leaders as “group 
oriented” as contrasted with “self-bound” individuals are familiar—hence reassuring 
What is disappointing is the confusion in interpretation which seems to stem from 
inadequate conceptualization of two theories of leadership, a role theory and a trait 
theory. The data as presented wear now the one aspect, now the other, with 
neither clearly defined. 

Jean M. ARsENIAN 

Smith College. 


Cuitp DeveLopMENT: Puysicat anp PsycHoLocicaL GROWTH THROUGH THE ScHoot 
Years. By Marian E. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent. Philadelphia and 
London: W. B. Saunders, 1943. Pp. x+592. 


As is implied by the title, this book differs from the usual textbook on child 
psychology in its emphasis on the anatomical and physiological aspects of growth. 
Nevertheless, the authors are careful to indicate the interrelatedness of all develop 
mental processes. Even in those chapters that have to do primarily with the results 
of physical measurements some space is devoted to a consideration of the special 
problems of adjustment with which the child who deviates markedly from the 
norms in respect to bodily size is likely to be faced. 

The authors apparently accept Olson’s concept of organismic age rather uncriti- 
cally and are not troubled by any theoretical questions as to the legitimacy of 
deriving an arithmetical mean from such diverse functions as height, strength of 
grip, reading ability, and intelligence. They likewise disregard the statistical 
problems arising from the use of age norms obtained from different groups whose 
comparability with each other is unknown, or from the assignment of equal weights 
to instruments of widely differing reliability. Fortunately, after their laudatory 
discussion of this procedure on page 35 and following, little further reference to it is 
made. Their discussions of the relations of physical and mental growth are based 
largely upon their own rich experience with children as well as a careful searching 
of the experimental literature. 

The fifteen chapters of the book are devoted to the following general topics 
presented in the order named: (1) general principles of development (two chap- 
ters), (2) physical and social influences upon growth (four chapters), (3) special- 
ized aspects of growth, including a single chapter on each of the following: 
physical growth, motor control, sense perception, memory and imagination 
(including creative activity), language and thought, and three chapters on personal 
social development. The final chapter presents a general summary of growth prin- 
ciples and their implications for education, together with two illustrative case studies. 

Throughout, the book gives evidence of painstaking effort in its preparation. 
Most of the 806 titles in the bibliography have been mentioned at least briefly in 
the text. This continual reference to the experimental literature has obvious advan 
tages, not the least of which is the feeling thereby given to the student that our 
knowledge of child development is not derived from arm-chair theorizing or 
personal reminiscence, but from carefully controlled observation and experiment. 
The major hazard in this form of presentation, particularly in a book addressed 
mainly to students with little scien‘‘fic training, is that insight may be sacrificed to 
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plethora of facts. I do not think the authors of the present volume have entirely 
avoided this dilemma, in spite of their emphasis upon the relational aspects of 
development. There are many sections in which the reader has the feeling of a 
veary pedestrian whose only view of the dense forest he is traversing is that of 


a 


WCe 


wuntless trees. 

The book is illustrated by line drawings, pictographs, and photographs. How- 
r, the usefulness of these is frequently impaired by inadequate descriptions. An 
nple is Figure 28 on page 259 which consists of a series of photographs showing 
posture of the same girl at successive ages. Nowhere is there any indication 


eve 


ether these photographs are presented as examples of good, poor, or average 
ture, whether the student is expected to draw conclusions as to the persistence 
postural habits in an individual child between the ages of four and fifteen years, 
whether, on the contrary, the photographs are intended to depict the postural 
anges that occur with age. To the writer, they suggest a mild degree of lordosis 
t is more apparent at certain ages than at others, but this may be ‘largely a result 
the angle at which the photographs were taken. 
As a source book for the undergraduate student, or for supplementary reading, 
e book has definite merit. The chapter on nutrition is particularly to be recom- 
nded as filling a needed gap in the informational content of the typical under- 
raduate course in child psychology, where the repercussion of physiological factors 
on child behavior is so frequently disregarded. The list of questions and sugges 
1s for directed observation of children(in school and at play that follow each 
ypter provide mary useful ideas for enlarging and vitalizing a course of 
truction. 
Fiorence L. GoopENouGH. 
Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota. 


eriaTRIC Mepicine. Edited by Edward J. Stieglitz. Philadelphia: Saunders, 1943. 
Pp. xix +887. 

Workers in the fields of applied, clinical, physiological, experimental, and genetic 
psychology will find this book both instructive and provocative. Almost every 
experiment in psychology can be repeated with an age reference, and the problems 
aging and the aged are becoming increasingly important as our population grows 
older, and as we come to depend more and more upon workers advanced in life. 

Although most of the book is devoted to the pathology of the various organs and 
body systems during the senescent period, and although it is written primarily from 
the standpoint of the medical practitioner, nevertheless it contains a good deal of 
material of psychological interest. 

Edited by Edward J. Stieglitz, Consultant in Gerontology to the National 
Institute of Health, the volume is the work of fifty-four contributors. Geriatric 
Medicine is a clinical companion to Cowdry’s definitive work, Problems of Ageing, 
and there is some overlap in the subject matter and authorship of the two volumes. 

Geriatric Medicine contains forty-six chapters, of which the following are of 
particular interest to psychologists: Chapter 1, “Orientation” (Edward J. Stieglitz) ; 
Chapter 2, “Principles of Geriatrics” (Edward J. Stieglitz); Chapter 3, “Principal 
Physiologic Changes with Normal Aging” (Anton J. Carlson); Chapter 5, “Prin- 
cipal Mental Changes with Normal Aging” (Walter R. and Catharine C. Miles); 
Chapter 10, “Medicolegal Aspects of Senility” (A. Warren Stearns); Chapter 17, 
“Mental Diseases” (Winfred Overholser); Chapter 18, “Organic Diseases of the 
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Brain, Spinal Cord, and Peripheral Nerves” (Carl D. Camp); Chapter 19, “Dis 
orders of Vision: Diseases of the Eye” (Benjamin Rones); Chapter 20, “Disorders 
of Hearing: Diseases of the Ear” (James A. Babbitt). 

The first two chapters by Stieglitz are the most thoughr-provoking in the entire 
book. In these challenging chapters Stieglitz outlines the problems of gerontology. 
both mental and physical, and indicates work yet to be dose. He is concerned not 
only with chemical theories of aging, industrial health, and medical matters but 
with such topics as education of the aged, the socio-econcmics of an aging popu 
lation, and leisure in senescence. Stieglitz is fully cognizant of the existence of 
individual differences, the existence of which is not so well recognized by some of 
the other contributors. 

Stieglitz defines gerontology as “the science of aging in its broadest sense. The 
aged and aging are not the same; the aged are people, aging is a process. Whereas 
pediatrics is concerned with the early stages of the life span, geriatrics is that branch 
of medical science concerned with the physiologic and pathologic problems of older 
individuals. Geriatrics is thus but a part, a subdivision, of the broader field of 
gerontology” (p. 1). 

“The most puzzling dilemma of clinical geriatrics,” says Stieglitz, “is the problem 
of distinguishing disease changes from those of ‘normal’ senescence” (p. 11). Thi 
problem confronts all psychologists who study the fate of mental functions in 
later life. 

It is Stieglitz’s opinion that geriatrics should begin at approximately forty, since 
involutional changes do not become clearly marked until this period. This attempt 
to delimit geriatrics from other medical subsciences concerned with earlier life 
stages is artificial and arbitrary. As Stieglitz himself points out, aging is a con. 
tinuous process, and it is more fruitful to prevent age symptoms from appearing 
(if possible) than to attempt to treat them after they are clearly evident. Geriatric 
medicine may have to lower its sights far below forty, may even have to concern 
itself with the prenatal period. 

Carlson, in his chapter on physiological aspects of aging, emphasizes the clock- 
like regularity with which certain changes appear, even in persons of different 
heredity who live in unlike environments. He discusses changes in the digestive, 
cardiovascular, excretory, neuro-skeletal, lymphatic, endocrine, and other body 
systems. Carlson concludes that aging is a “gradual depletion of the hereditary 
tissue reserves or ‘factors of safety,’ so that the aging individual becomes gradually 
less able to meet the usual accidents and the unusual stresses of living” (p. 71). 

Walter R. and Catharine C. Miles devote eighteen pages to a consideration of the 
principal mental changes that occur with normal aging. They point out that 
changes in appearance and in physical health have psychological implications. 
Among the topics discussed are changes in hearing, vision, motor-vehicle driving, 
intelligence, learning, interests, personality traits, occupational competence, motiva 
tion, productivity, and great achievement. It is shown that as persons grow older 
certain sex differences tend to merge. 

There is some overlap in the treatment of hearing and vision, since these topics 
are developed not only by Babbitt and Rones, but by Carlson and Miles and Miles. 


A certain amount of repetition is inevitable in a symposium of this kind, and is 


excusable, perhaps even desirable. 

Only fifteen pages are given to Overholser’s chapter on mental diseases in later 
life, and hence the treatment of these conditions is very skimpy. It would seem 
that this vital subject was deserving of more attention than it received. Stearns 
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has a very interesting chapter on the medicolegal aspects of senility, and he gives 
ne consideration to mental disease and criminality in the aged. 
The book is attractively printed and put together, and contains a large number 


of tables and illustrations. It is required reading for those who must work with 
older persons, either in the laboratory or on the assembly line. 
Oscar J. Kaplan. 


University of Idaho, Southern Branch. 


First Course IN PsycHotocy. By Robert S. Woodworth and Mary R. Sheehan. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1944. Pp. x+445. Price $1.80. 


Woodworth and Sheehan’s First Course in Psychology answers the prayer of the 
nany who have long wished to see the scientific findings of psychology placed at 
the disposal of high-school students who may never see the inside of a college. 
This is a rea! textbook in general psychology, not a fragmentary offering in per 
sonality, guidance, or how to study. It contains the fields familiar to every college 
student who has finished the introductory course. The content has been simplified 
and adapted to the average mid-teen-age student’s acquaintance with life. It is not 
a hand-me-down, not an abridged college test; it has been organized and written 
for the pre-college age. The illustrations have been chosen for their youthful 


appeal, ¢.g., spectators at a game are obviously high-school students. The reader 


ees himself in the numerous verbal pictures. He is definitely the protagonist in 
the series of psychological situations. 
} 


Immediately upon reading the first chapter, the student feels himself become a 


little psychologist. He is presented with the case histories of General MacArthur 
and Adolph Hitler, both of whom he takes to pieces, analyzes into parts and puts 
ogether once more into the men he reads about every day. His critical under 
standing is focused on personalities in current history. He sees social value in 
psychology; the vista unlocks the door to enormous possibilities in the fields of 
ocial and individual behavior. A hero and a villain are on the stage and the reader 
is the audience. This is the first dramatic step in helping the young psychologist 
to understand people. 

One may be disappointed if he wishes to continue this search for the answers to 
human nature without interruption. The authors apparently felt the necessity of 
losing no time in guiding the student in how to study and profit most from the rest 

the course. Chapters on learning, memory and reading follow, preceding the 
ore colorful material on motivation, personality, individual differences, etc. This 
content on educational psychology is important, but it might be reduced in quantity 
or be placed elsewhere to sustain the initial interest aroused by the two case studies. 

The applications of psychology to current events and the changes in emphases 
due to war conditions are recognized. One finds discussions of morale, camouflage, 
war rumors, race differences, pictures of soldiers, planes, women in war industries. 
The psychological demands of the present atypical times are appropriately treated; 
but the book is directed to the times in a broader sense than the war period only. 

The authors never forgot to personalize their suggestions. Throughout the book, 
they speak to “you” in a homey, monosyllabic language: “When you cram, you 
must either study longer than if you had planned your work differently, or you 

ust do the work less thoroughly. . . . When you cram, you are not getting 


your time’s worth.” They know the high-school student is concerned with popu 
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larity, becoming clothes, self-confidence, sex attraction, family relations, and religion, 
and they cite illustrations to support their sound social advice: 
Family relationships: “The girl who does not keep her own room in order should not 
be surprised when the family ignores her suggestions for improving the rest of the house.” 
Boy-and-girl friendships: “ ‘Petting’ is not the solution to the problem; it makes the 
conflict greater. A better answer is group activity—the boy and girl doing tog-ther the 


many interesting things young people can find to do.” 

Religion: “Religion can . . . supply a purpose in life. . . . A person who intelli- 
gently lives according to the principles of some religion usually finds it possible to decide 
what is the right course to follow when he is faced with a serious life problem.” 


Carefully and systematically, the authors have omitted detailed experiments and 
names of psychologists. One recognizes the work of Pavlov, Hartshorne and May, 
Cason, Bernreuter, etc., but the only names he meets are Binet and Freud and they 
are casually introduced. Physiology is hinted at but function is highlighted. 
Technical terms are reduced to a minimum and then italicized for emphasis. The 
glossary offers definitions to one who secks them. At the end of each chapter 
appears a summary, and each time the reader’s memory is jogged with: “In the 
following summary pay especial attention to the italicized words. Be sure that 
you have made them a part of your working vocabulary. ” Exercises are 
provided for class discussion and simple experimentation. 

A sense of fairness perimeates Woodworth and Sheehan’s discussions. Contro 
versial material such as extra-sensory perception and the interpretation of dreams is 
adroitly and impartially handled. Also, one feels that the authors have been 
sensitively aware of the adolescent’s immaturity, his impressionableness, his idealism; 
that they seek to inform him without confusing him, to make him analytical without 
encouraging morbid introspection, to further his wholesome ideals. Since the 
results of scientific psychology have been interpreted for the pre-college student, 


this reviewer fervently hopes that high schools will recognize its value and include 
psychology among its courses. 


Louise OMWAKE. 


Centenary Junior College. 
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